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Articre I: 


AS ketch of the Phibfophical Chara&er of the fate Lord Vifcount 
Bolingbroke. By Thomas Hunter, Vicar. of Weverham in 
Chefhire, 8va 5s. Cadell. 


HE tafk which the author of this work has undertaken, 
is one of the moft arduous in the province of | litera-« 
ture, and requires’ at once the moft extenfive learning, the 
moft acute difcernment, the moft folid reflexion, and the moft 
unbiaffed impartiality. The opinions of a great and learned . 
philofopher; who had ranged the compafs of human know- 
ledge, are to bé canvafled ; principles the moft important to. 
the happinefs of mankind are either to be confirmed or ex- 
ploded by a juft determination ; abftraé truths are:to.be fepa- 
rated from ingenious plaufibility ; ; the ideas of philofophy are 
to be traced through the moft intricate regions of natural and— 
moral fpeculation ; ; the force of laboured argument, the. bril- 
liancy of wit, and the blaze-of eloquence, are to be examined 
with unprejudiced and unawed attention; and a charaéter the 
moft illuftrious for genius and abilities is to be eftimated by 
its conformity-to the common apprehenfions of markind. We 
fhould not be furprized to fee the philofophical works of lord 
Bolingbroke: reprobated by a clerical tribunal, even upon the 
flighteft and moft curfory examination ; but we muit acknow- . 
ledge, in jufiice to the author of the Sketch before us, that 
though we are confident he has not engaged in this inquiry 
without the ‘influence of invincible prejudice, he difplays, how- 
ever, an acutenefs‘and_fpirit. of. argument, which place him 
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above the impeachment of a blind or fupine inveftigator. The 
portrait which he exhibits, of the noble philofopher, is drawn 
with a mafterly hand, while, at the fame time, it may be fuf- 
pected, that his imagination has either difcovered, or exagge- 
rated blemifhes, which might not have exifted in the mind of 
the great original; and that the reverend critic has often 
dipped his pen ia the fame gall, for both the liberal and illi- 
beral ufe of which his lordthip is cenfured with fo much feve- 
rity. Warmth and vigour of imagination, elegance of dic- 
tion, political learning and fagacity ; thefe are the fhining qua- 
lifcations Which our author allows to be indifputably confpicu- 
ous in the genius of Bolingbroke, and they were certainly the 
fortes of that noble lord, 

‘ His ftyle, fays he, will fcarce admit the charafter of 
humble profe.; it is not compofed of mere fimple terms, which 
ferve to no other ends, in the hands of an ordinary writer, 
than barely to exprefs his meaning: it has a graceful harmony 
in the conftruction, is enlivened by-wit and fatire, ennobled 
by cloquence, decently decorated by pertinent quotations from 
the learned, and enriched by the moft appofite and illuftrious 
examples from hiftory, ancient and modern.—His cenfures 
and free raillery on the impertinencies of fcholars, and the im- 
pefitions of fchoolmen, are not only juft, but weighty, ani- 
mated, artd ftriking : he is the fartheft from what you may call 
a dull or heavy writer, the common chara&er of his tribe. 
He has much vigour of {pirit, and fire in his conftitution, 
which transfufed into his compofition, keep his reader fuffi- 
ciently alive, awake, and attentive. 

‘ Nor is there any thing of force or conftraint in his lan- 
guage: all is free, unlaboured and copious, and feems more 
the produ& of nature and genius, than of art or ftudy. Other , 
authors, in refpect of imagination and eloquence, you may 
compare to waters drilling flowly, drop by drop, from fome 
penurious fountain, or forced by art into unnatural derivations, 
diftortions, and a partial and fparing diftribution: but lord 
Bolingbroke is natural and unexhaufted, always full and over- 
flowing, on fubje&ts, the one the bafeft, the other the moft 
barren that can fal] to the fhare of a writer, viz. infidelity and 
abftra& ideas: he is copious as if he derived from a divine 
fountain; and though baneful in his contents, yet beauteous 


' in his flow, as if he ftrayed through the groves of Paradife : 


the Syren’s voice charms, though deftruction is the fubje@ of 

the fong. | | 
« Lively and copious, accurate and elegant, though he is 
all thefe, yet ail are too low to exprefs his manner and dic-_ 
tion: gracefulnefS without art, and dignity without affecta- 
tion. ;. 
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tion ;—eloquence unlaboured, and not tricked up or debafed 
by the meretricious ornaments of rhetoric, nor formed by the 
eftablithed rules of compofition, but natural and original, like 
diftinguifhed ftrength and beauty in other men, are charac- 
teriftic of his lordfhip’s language; and he may feem born to 
give laws to oratory, rather than to have borrowed any from 
the art :—his capacity very eafily comprehended, his memory 
retained, his imagination combined, and his judgment felected 
the propereft and brighteft images, which the book of nature, 
in its various appearances, and the hiftory of man in its various 
revolutions, prefented to his reading and obfervation. All 
thefe ftood ready at his call, to embody his conceptions, to 
illuftrate his opinions, to enliven his defcriptions, and to give 
the faireft appearance to his reafoning. He is happy in the 
ufe he has made of travels and hiftory, and of his various and 
immenfe reading ; and in the application of it, to the illuftra- 
tion and embellifhment, though not to the proof, as he 
fhould feem to intend, of any prefent argument and opinion. 
We admire his eloquence, and are ftruck with his wit, while 
we reject and defpife his reafoning. His exotic importations, 
as I would call them, appear in their new fituation both na- 
tural and charming to the eye; but they intoxicate the brain, 
and are poifon to the tafte. There is befides an order and ar- 
rangement of his words; a grateful variety, yet happy coin- 
cidence in the turn, a graceful redundance in their length, 
and a mafculine vigour in the whole ftru€ture of his periods: 
thefe are fo full, fo rounded, and fo tempered with the juft 
proportion of fenfe and found, that we are at once informed 
and charmed by an accuracy without method, and an elegance 
without art: nature ftill fuggefting, from her unexhaufted 
ftore, variety to his conceptions, copioufnefs to his diétion, 
and order, ftrength, and fplendor to both: and where the fub- 
je&t favours, as when public virtue, liberty, and national hap- 
pinefs, the effects of the fpirit of patriotifm, and of the con- 
du& of a patriot prince, come under his obfervation, his elo- 
quence rifes with the rifing glory of his country; we are 
charmed with the defcription ; the profpe& is lovely, the co- 
lours are anfwerable, and we behols with delight and admi- 
ration the painter and the pencil, both the peculiar lot, and 
unrivalled honours of Britain. So that we may allow him the 
praife of a fine writer, fo far as he has not debafed his wit 
with fcurrility, and his eloquence with fome affectation and 
laboured pomp: that is, where his pride does not betray him, 
or his paflion tranfport him to ribaldry, and a licence becomi: g 
a flave rather than the lord vifcount Bolingbroke. His ova 
obfervations ou the conduct and fentiments of others, efpecially 
; G2 whea 
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when he is cool and difpaffionate, as on the fubjeéts of hiftory 
and politics, his proper province, are not only juft, but re- 
fined ; and though many of them had been made by others, 
yet they have in his hands a novel air, and the ftamp of ori- 
ginals, with a fuperior dignity and delicacy. 

‘ The political world and its fyftem was indeed the fphere, 
in which he fpread his faculties to moft advantage, and as a 
theorift moved with moft eafe, moft gracefulnefs and dignity : 
here he triumphs over the reft of mankind, and even over 
himéelf,’ 

After exhibiting a view of lord Bolingbroke’s genius as a 
writer, the author proceeds to the confidcration of his princi- 
ples as a philofopher. The idea of the Firft Philofophy, as 
reftiiéted by his lordfhip to the contemplation of phyfical 
caufes, and as exclufive of the fuperintendency of an intelli- 
gent Being over the univerfe, and of the doétrine of the im- 
mortality of the foul, is certainly fuch as can meet with no 
quarter ftom the author of the prefent inquiry ; and, indeed, 
were it poflible that it could be eflablifhed on the moft unde- 
niable principles, yet a regard for the intereft and happinefs 
of mankind would induce us to explode it for ever from the 
objedts of human fpeculation. In this part of the work, how- | 
ever, our author acknowledges the fuperiority of the noble in- 
veftigator over every other writer who-had preceded him on 
the fubjeé. 

‘ But what furprifes us moft, fays he, is, that lord Boling- 
broke,—a fpirit fo high, and genius fo fublime, fhould fubje& 
himfelf for a courfe of years to the fervile drudgery of ranfack - 
ing the writings, and compiling and producing to the world 
the crude and flimfy obfervations and objections of men, 
whom on any other fubje& he would have treated, in point 
of knowledge, literature, and criticifm, as the moft contemp- 
tible of their kind. Here you fee the arm of Hercules em- 
ployed, not to cleanfe the ftable of Augzus, but to gather up 
the rankeft ordure, left by former occupants, and to prefent 
it asthe moft precious ointment, for the refe&tion of his rea- 
ders. Yet ftill a Bolingbroke appears even in this dirty work : 
his philofophical labours contain a compleat body of infidelity 
ancient and modern: and if the arms he has employed againft 
religion, are borrowed, they have received from his hands a 
new polifh and fplendor: and if he has not always managed 
them. with more dexterity, he has pufhed them with more 
liardinefs, intrepidity, and vigour, than was ever done by any 
preceding champions. ‘They were indeed but dwarfs or pyg- 
mies ; and compared with him in refpeé& of genius and elo- 
quence, cd oe is pert, ‘Tindal is laboured, languid and. 


heavy, 
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heavy, Middleton is only not infipid, and Shaftefbury cold, 
ftiff and affeéted. And if the arms of infidelity, combined and 
conduéted under the banners of lord Bolingbroke, are not fuc- 
cefsful and viGtoriaus, it is for this reafon alone, that they are 
dire&ed againft Heaven,’ 

There appears lefs candour in the author’s account of his 
lordfhip’s moral character, and his motives for reje€ting Chrifti- 
anity, than in any other part of the work. 

‘ It was impoffible that he fhould be a believer, with ail his 
paffions about him. The pride of wit, of genius, and elo- 
quence. which he was fond to difplay, could be never recon- 
ciled to Chriftian humility, no more than the rancour he has 
betrayed towards the general body of mankind, could be to 
Chriftian charity. How, or why fhould he love God, who 
denied his goodnefs and mercy ? What faith could be expeéted 
from one, who refolved to believe nothing but what he fees ? 
What fpiritual convi€tion from the man, who denied all ex- 
iftence of his own fpirit? What effects or returns of prayer 
from him, who thought this duty no part of devotion? As far 
as the reafonablenefs of the letter led him, he admitted, in 
words at leaft, the reafonablenefs of Chriftianity: but as he 
had no experience of its happy effe&s upon his foul and con- 
fcience, he might, confiftently with his own doétrine, and the 
great principle of the Firft Philofophy, ‘* That feeing is be- 
lieving,” deny thefe effeéts. How fhould a felf-denying, an 
humble, and an holy Jefus;-—no naturalift, no patriot, no 
politician, no prince of this world—adorned with no arts, and 
pofieffed of no empire—but over himfelf ;—how fhould fuch a 
teacher,. meet with the efteem, or merit the acceptance: of a 
man, who had adopted Nature for the objeé of his knowledge, 
and the meafure of his enjoyments; and whofe life had been, 
for the moft part, fpent in the chace of pleafure or power, or 
in canvafling the meafures of minifters, and weighing the ba- 
lance and interefts of ftates? The treaty of Utrecht, and the 
covenant of grace, were of fo different a nature and complex- 
ion, that it would not be eafy or agreeable for one, who had 
his thoughts engrofied as it were by the former, to have any 
tolerable tafte for the latter.’ 

The greateft part of the author’s labour is employed in de- 
teGting and amafiing the inconfiftencies, rather than expofing 
the errors of the philofopher on whom he comments; and 
on this-fubjeé&t, he difcovers extraordinary induftry. We thall 
here prefent our readers with a few paflages, as {pecimens of 
thefe obfervations. 

‘ He catches at appearances, and rarely enters into a tho- 
sough examination and di{cuffion of things: fuch is the — 
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of his gen'us, that he can transform imagination into faéts, 
and drefs up falfehood with all the borrowed colours, and 
then pufh her upon the ftage with all the confidence of truth. 
An opinion he diflikes, he can load with abfurdities, real or 
feeming, as he can clear up all the wild notions he adopts, to 
make the one appear reafonable, the other ridiculous. He 
often extorts a conclufion, which has no natural connexion 
with the premiies ; and attempts to expofe an opinion, from 
the abfurdities, which he, or fome paradoxical writer for him, 
has unneceffarily annexed to it. His lordfhip, in his Letters 
on Hiftory, abufes Bodin in the lump, for two pages toge- 
ther, and as a fpecimen of his abilities, gives us, as 1 imagine, 
one of the greateft abfurdities to be found in his book ; though 
not long after, our critic condefcends to be of Bodin’s mind.’— 

* Nothing is more common with his lordfhip, than to pro- 
duce the infirmities of men, in order to difgrace the truths of 
God: With what keennefs does he catch hold of, and expofe 
to public view, the dreams of a Jewifh rabbi, in order to tra- 
duce the hiftory of Mofes: or the eafy faith, and pious cre- 
dulity of a Chriftian father, in order to render fufpe&ted the 
authenticity of the gofpel revelation. Quaint allegories and 
whimfical allufions of the fathers brought by them ex adun- 
dantia, to confirm or illuftrate an undifputed truth, are al- 
ledged by his lordfhip to render the trath itfelf difputable, as 
if it had no other proof but fuch allegories and allufions. 

‘ To mifreprefent a fa& or opinion, is to confute and de- 
firoy it; as to abufe an adverfary, is, with lord Bolingbroke, 
to anfwer him. He frequently gives you a refle&tion upon the 
perfon of an antagonift, which you are to take for a con- 
futation of his principles; as he fometimes paffes upon his 
readers an infinuation for a proof, and a hint for a demonftra- 
tion: he draws general a€iions from particular fa&ts ; and his 
conclufions have often no manner of connexion with his pre- 
mifes. Nay fo far have prejudice and paffion tranfported him, 
that he has without fear or fhame, praétifed that very chi- 
cane, fophiftry, and inconfiftency, which he could fo eafily 
difcern, and has with fpirit and proper indignation fometimes 
expofed in others. He fubftitutes eloquence for reafon: wit 
is his frequent method of conviétion; and an allufion well 
managed and dreffed up (at which he has an admirable hand) 
js ‘to ftand for irrefragable evidence. 

¢ What is powiblé, is advanced for probable ; and what is 
probable, is obtruded upon you with the air of demonftration. 
He has more of fubtilty than precifion: he mangles. truth ; 
he difguifes falfehood; and fometimes without ceremony or 
conicience, he boldly denies the former, and advances the 

latter. 
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fatter. An ambiguous or indifferent expreffion of one writer 
is malicioufly catched hold of, individioufly produced, and 
prepofteroufly wrefted, to invalidate the direct arguments, 
which the fame writer has produced in confirmation of reli- 
gion, and which are not the lea(t affe&ted by the cited expref- 
fion, nor attempted to be confuted by his lordfhip: as the 
reported fcepticifm of a great prelate, when he came to die, 
is given us for a great truth, and with a peculiar poignancy of 
wit, to fet afide all the learned labours of his life, in defence 
of the truth; though upon other occafions, the confeflion of 
a martyr is of no weight or confideration; but a dying infidel 
is to be fure, of unqueftionable credit and authority. 

‘ When he is hard preft by an argument, which he cannot 
anfwer, he knows how to evade it: when he is at a lofs for 
proofs, he gives you allufions: where fa&ts are againft him, 
he fuggefts his fufpicions to the contrary, and fe:s poffibility 
againit probability; whilft from his adverfaries he requires, 
what is not poflible, in order to authenticate what is probable: 
and of fuch unrelenting mettle is this champion in the field of 
controverfy, that upon occafion he fatisfies himfelf, and would 
{atisfy his reader, with boidly affirming what he cannot prove, 
and boldly denying what he cannot refute.—He frequently 
evades what he cannot anfwer; alters the ftate of the queftion, 
and after a fly fubterfuge out of the hands of his enemies, 
proclaims himfelf entire vitor! Thus he is to prove againit 
the divines, and their Bible, that the moral attributes of 
goodnefs and juftnefs belong not to God:—and this he does 
by proving, that temperance and fortitude cannot have place 
in the fupreme Being ; which neither the Bible, nor any di- 
vine that I have heard of, ever maintained.’— 

‘ He fometimes makes general acknowledgments, which he 
afterwards explains away, or denies, by denying the particulars 
deduceable from them.—He declaims when he‘would be 
thought to confute—obfcures, when he fhould elucidate, and 
confounds whea he fhould diftinguifh: he would feem to ex- 
pofe doétrines, while he is only tedious and prolix in declaime 
ing ‘againft abfurdities, with which they have no.natural coa- 
nection, and triumphs in exploding acknowledged errors, 
when he would perfuade his reader, that he is confuting efige 
blithed dogtrines: and fometimes be preffes into his fervice cee 
lebrated names, in fupporting fuch opinions, as they clearly. 
and unilormly difclaimed. He frequently makes ufe of illumi- 
nations, that give you no true light, and fimilitudes, that 
convey no real likenefs. Some general refemblance, or one 
common mark, or even the appearance of it in two different 


fubje&ts or charadters, is fufficient with his lordfhip tg identify 
G4 them 
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them through the whole piece. From his abundant variety of 
materials, he is never at a lofsto make out a lame fa& bya 
conjecture, and to fuppoft a doubtful opinion by fome fort of 
authority—to give probability to what is improbable, plau- 
fibility to what is moft abfurd, and colouring to what is moft 
deformed and odious ’ . 

The remarks which this work contains are fo various in their 
nature, extraéted likewife from paflages fo widely detached 
from each other, and which are fo much involved in that veil 
of plaufibility, and the fplendid decorations of compofition, 
which the noble philofopher could beftow on all his fentiments, 
that it muft have coft no common application to reduce them 
into that general and fyftematical form, into which they are 
compreffed by this author. ‘There is ground, however, to 
think, that the chain of lord Bolingbroke’s reafoning is fel- 
domer interrupted with unfair induétions than might be in- 
ferred from the reprefentation here exhibited ; and that the 
ingenious and orthodox commentator has fometimes exagge- 
rated the literary finiftrous arts, as well as the. moral ble- 
mifhes of his lordfhip. But upon the whole, this production 
is a work of unqueftionable merit : it is elegant and animated: 
and will both do honour to the abilities of the author, and 
fervice to the caufe of morality. 





II. The Farmer's Guide in Hiring and Stocking Farms, Contain- 
ing an Examination of many Subjeds of great Importance both to 
the common Hufbandman, in hiring a Farm; and to a Gentleman 
on taking the Whole or Part of bis Eftaie into bis own Hands. 
Two Vols. By the Author af the Farmer's Letters. 8vo. 105. 6d. 
Nicoll. 


ew experienced author of this work appears to be fo great 
an adept in the art of farming, that it is with pleafure 
we behold him communicate his farther inftruétions to the 
public. As it would therefore be unneceffary to make any 
remarks on thefe two volumes, we fhall oniy lay before our 
readers fome paflages, as a fpecimen, which the limits of our 
Review will not permit us to give at full length. 
‘ In the common courfe of .bufinefs, it is known fome time 


' before a farm is vacant ; and thofe who think of hiring it have 


more opportunities than one, of both viewing and enquiring 
after it. The great point isthe foil. Let us, firft, fuppofe it 
of a ftiff nature, clay or ftiffloam. A judgment of this muit 
be formed according to feafons. 


* En- 
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¢ Enquiries are commonly, and judicioufly, made into the 
crops the land has ufually yielded ; but let me remark, that 
this point, although not abfolutely to be flighted, yet is ‘never 
to determine a man’s decifion. Crops are found every where 
to depend on management, fcarce ever on foil. A good far- 
mer gains great crops wherever he goes; a bad farmer always 
poor ones. But as the rent is proportioned commonly to the 
foil, and as good hufbandry may be exerted on good as well as 
bad ones ; it is requifite to form an exact judgment of what 
every kind of foil is worth in rent. 

‘ And here let me remark, that, whenever I fpeak of rent, 
I mean the amount of rent (commonly fo called), lights, the 
poor, church, conftable, furveyor’s rates, repairs of buildings, 
covenants for work, &c. in a word, every article of annual ex- 
pence, to which the farmer is liable from the occupation of 
his farm. If he confiders the landlord’s rent alone, he will, 
in numberlefs inftances, be wretchedly deceived, and fubjeé& 
for ever to the worft of miftakes. 

‘ All ftiff foils are viewed to moft advantage in winter: the 
general fault of them is wetnefs, which is in the greateft ex- 
cefs at that feafon of the year. If the fields are level, and the 
water ftands in the land, notwithftanding the furrows are well 
ploughed and open, it is a certain fign that the clay is very 
ftiff, and of fo adhefive a nature as to contain the water like a 
difh : it is likewife probable, that draining of every kind will 
prove infufficient to cure the natural evil of fuch land. This 
kind of foil, likewife, fhews itfelf in the breaking up of ftubbles 
for a fallow; avery ftrong draught of cattle is then neceflary 
to work it. It breaks up in vaft pieces, almoft as hard as iron. 
When it is worked fine, it will run like mortar, with a heavy 
fpring or fummer fhower. Thefe foils will yield very great 
crops of beans, and wheat, &c. ‘They muft, like others, be 
cultivated by fome body; but I would advife every friend of 
mine to have nothing to do with them ; never to be captivated 
with feeing large crops upon the land ; for he does not fee, at 
the fame time, the expences at which they are raifed. 

‘ I do not, in mentioning this foil, any more than the reft, 
notice the weeds they produce: I have never found that fign 
worth a groat. For the different management of farmers, the 
purchafe of feed, the change of manures, &c. &c. all confound 
the natural conneétion between weeds and foil. 

‘ The next kind of {tiff foil I fhall mention is the moulder- 
ing, crumbling clay; which is, of all other foils, the beft. 
If you obferve a field of this land in winter, it will lie perfectly 
dry, if well ploughed and water furrowed.—You may walk 
over a winter fallow, or wheat field of it, foon after rain, 


without 
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without adhering to your fhoes, and may eafily pufh it about, 
like garden moulds, with the foot.—It will bear ploughing 
much earlier in {pring, than any other ftiff foil. If you view 
a ftubble of it, you will find with a fpade, that it will break 
up loofe and mellow. Any drains take full effet on this foil, 
and will, if ever fo wet, lay it perfe&ly dry: At the fame time, 
it does not run to mortar with fudden rains. Whenever a 
farmer meets with fuch a foilas this, it is of no confequence to 
enquire what crops it has yielded, or any fuch circumftances : 
he may depend on its bearing plenty of corn, with good ma- 
nagement. If it has been defective, it muft infallibly be owing 
to a wrong method of culture.—A flat fituation is, to all ftiff 
foils, unfavourable; a fall, or inclination fome way or other, 
adds much to the value. Such a foil may exift unknown, for 
want of hollow draining ; but then any little rifing place, that 
is dry, will, in all probability, prove an index to the reft. 
Twenty fhillings an acre for this land, when drained, is a 
much deeper rent than 5s. for the other clay. 

‘ The next foil I fhall mention, is that of the ftif loam, 
which is neareft allied to brick earth; this isin general an 
unkindly foil, without plenty of manure. It is known in win- 
ter, by being very adhefive upon walking over it; is not fo 
retentive of water as the firft-mentioned clay, being very eafily 
drained ; but is long in crying, even when little or no water 
is feen upon it: For which reafon, it is generally late in the 
{pring before it can be ploughed. When quite dry, it breaks 
up neither fo hard and cloddy as the firft clay, nor near fo 
crumbly and mellow as the fecond. If it is in ftubble, it is 
apt to be covered with a minute green mofs. There are many 
varieties of this foil, but all agree in moft of thefe circum- 
ftances, and in being what the farmers call poor, cold, hun- 
ry land. When hollow ditched, and greatly manured, it 
yields any thing ; but thofe who hire it fhould forget neither 
of thefe expences. It turns to the beft profit laid down to 
grafs. 

‘ The gravelly foils are numerous in their kind, and very 
different in their natures. Warm, cry, found gravelly loams 
are eafily diftinguifhed in winter: They admit ploughing all 
winter through, except in very wet times ; always break up 
quite in a crumbly ftate of running moulds; and if a ftubble, 
will dig, on tr ial by the fpade, in the fame manner. If under 
turnips, you may perceive, by walking through them, that it 
will bear their being fed off. This foil will pay well for ma- 
nuring, but will anfwer very well in a good courfe of manage- 


ment, without any 
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¢ The wet, cold, fpringy gravel is a very bad foil; it is 
known, in winter, by the wetnefs of it; and in fpring, by 
its binding with hafty fhowers: It never breaks up in a 
crumbly ftate, nor fhews a mellownefs under the fpade. Hol- 
low drains greatly correct its ill qualities, but it requires a pro- 
digious quantity of manure to fertilize it. 

‘ Some gravels are fo fharp and burning, that they produce 
nothing except in wet fummers; but fuch are known at any 
feafon of the year.’ | 

The next chapter we fhall felec&, is of the moft advantage- 
ous method of difpofing of 501. in farming. 

‘ I dedicate this chapter to the fervice of the fervant, la- 
bourer, and other poor men, who, faving or acquiring a {mall 
fum of money, are defirous to become farmers: But it is im- 
poflible, in the title of this or any of the fucceeding chapters, 
to {pecify minutely the fum which will be proved in the calcu- 
lations ; when I fay 5o/. I mean only a fum under or over that. 
It may vary from 35/. to 65/. nor is there any thing inaccu- 
rate or ufelefs in fuch want of previous limitations. It is more 
genuine to reject them, and fhews that the eftimates are not 
warped to anfwer precifely a given point, but either extended 
or diminifhed, according to the circumftances of the farm. 

‘ I muft farther be allowed to premife, that I aim, in all 
things, at eftimations of good hufbandry ; confequently, bad 
farmers muft not quarrel with me for not fquaring my ideas to 
their practice. 

‘ In all the precef@ling parts of this inquiry, gentlemen and 
commen farmers have been upon the fame footing; it would 
only have multiplied divifions for nothing, to have made an 
diftin&tions between them: but, in the article of ftocking, it 
is very different ; a geritleman, as I fhall fhew hereafter, muft, 
in moft cafes, affign more money to any given purpofe, than a 
common farmer :—I fhall not, however, make any diftinétion 
between them, whileI fpeak only of Atel farms, fince gen- 
tlemen can have nothing to do with fuch but through cu- 
riofity ; never for profit: and ‘as to farms of pleafure, viz. 
Experimental ones, I fhall treat fingly of them hereafter, 
When I come to middling and large farms, I thall make 
diitin@tions between thefe claffes. Pia... 

‘ Little farms muft be on rich foils, or at leaft fuch as re 
quire no jmprovement. ‘There are variations in thefe, which 
muft have various calculations, ans 
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Divifions of 501. in the flock, Fc. of a farm half graf; and balf 


arable, on a clay or loam foil, 
Rent, €Fe. 
Rent of 16 acres of land, — 
Tythe at 4s. in the pound, 
Rates of all forts, and ftatute work, 45. 


£16.16 0 
3 72 





in ditto q 932 
. 23.10 4 
Implements, &c. 

A cart with ladders, — £8 oo 
A plough, _— — 111 6 
A pair of harrows, a 110 0 
A barley roller, -— — 1100 
Cart and plough harnefs for 2 horfes, 2 20 

A fcreen, a bufhel, a fan, fieves, forks, 

rakes, a fhovel, fpade, pickaxe, 
fcythe, &c. &c. 119 0 
Ten facks, — —_ I 50 
Dairy furniture, -- —— © 100 

Live flock. 
Two horfes, _ =~ .. > £56. .00 
Four cows, — —., ” “go as 
A fow, — _- © 15 0 
Seed and tillage. 

Paid the preceding tenant for 3 acres of 
wheat, ploughed thrice, at 4s. 1 160 
Seed, a — 1 16-0 
Sowing, — — — o 16 
Water furrowing, — © 30 
One ploughing for 3 acres of oats, 9 120 
Seed, — — 1100 
Sowing, — — 90 O09 
Water furrowing and harrowing, — o 1 6 





Sundry articles. 

Wear and tear, and fhoeing a year, £. 2 00 
Houfe keeping and cloaths a year, be- 
fides what the garden and farm 
yields, fuppofe a man, his wife, 
and 4 children, and alfo befides 
what the wife and children earn, 

| 5 oo 


17 18 6 


36 15 © 


3.120 
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« Thus the reader finds I have run up a calculation to above » 
67/, and under the site of sol. but I know not, in hufbandry, ° 
a lefs farm than this, to have part of it arable, that can pof- 
fibly be fuppofed to anfwer in the leaft to the farmer.’ 

The author afterwards prefents. us with very ufeful obferva- 
tions on fome of the preceding articles, for which we mutt re- 
fer to the work itfelf. 





Ill. Rural Oeconemy: or Effays on the Pra&ical Parts of Hufbandry. 
Defigned to explain feveral of the mof? important Methcds of con- 
dufing Farms of various Kinds; including many ufeful Hints to 
Gentleman Farmers relative to the oeconomical Management of their 
Bufinefi. To which is added, The Rural Socrates: being Memoirs 
of a Country Philofopber. By the Author of the Farmer's Let- 

ters. Svo. 6s, Becket. 


5 ieee is the production of the induftrious author of the 
preceding work, and is alfo the refult of long and atten- 
tive obfervation. By the title of Rural Oeconomy, is here un- 
derftood, not the praétice of frugality, as fome might be ready 
‘to apprehend, but the general management of a farm. The 
following extract of the cheapeft method of manuring land, 
may not be unacceptable to thofe readers who confider the 
importance of the fubjeé. 

‘ Marle may be called the prince of manures; both for the 
degree of fertility which it occafions, the time it lafts, and 
the lownefs of the expence. In thofe countries where it is 
moft profitably ufed, a manuring with marle, that lafts. good 
twenty years, cofts from fifty fhillings to four pounds four 
fhillings, which is furprifingly cheaps Suppofing the price 
four pounds, it is juft four fhillings per acre per annum; which 
may be called one plowing a year. Now, let the- writers on 
the New Hufbandry confider this ftate of the cafe, and refleé& 
whether their fyftem of manuring be reafonable or not. Mon- 
fieur Duhamel, or Monfieur du Chateauvieux, I forget which, 
advifes the countryman when he is about to manure his land, 
to calculate the expence of it, and lay out the fum in tillage ; 
affuring him that the latter will pay him much better than the 
former. Praifing one part of good hufbandry in exclufion of 
another, is the abfurdity of thofe only who give into the hy- 
pothetical rage of fyftem, which is alone fufficient to darken 
and perplex the cleareft minds. 

‘ Tillage and manure are both abfolutely neceffary ; and 
that, perhaps, in proportion to each other; for manure, from 
iis vegetative power, makes the feeds of weeds to fprout fo 
quickly, 
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quickly, that, unlefs excellent tillage be given, the foil can 
never be clean, But to think that one or two plowings an- 
nually can poflibly equal the benefit of marle, is an evident 
abfurdity. 

* Clay is, 1 apprehehend, in no refpe& equal to marle, ex- — 
cept the duration of the benefit received from it: the degree 
of fertility it confers, is not comparable to that of marle; 
but a very good clay may certaialy equal, and has been found 
to exceed an indifferent marle: the expence is the fame. 

‘ Chalk is ufed in may parts of England with a fuccefs 
equal to that of any marle under the fun ; but it is very ob- 
fervable, that wherever this manure is fo very excellent, it is 
univerfally the fat, foft, foapy kind: quere, therefore, whe- 
ther that fort and marle be not the fame thing under different 
names ? The expence of this manure varies like that of marle. 
It lafts as long. 

* Lime, I apprehend, is the moft common and general 
manure of any that is ufed in England, It is fo much valued 
in many parts of the kingdom, that the farmers think no 
management will do without it: but it is very obfervable, that 
we experimentally know little of its real utility. The few 
trials that have been publifhed on it, prove rather againft it. 
It is faid to be much of that nature which is requifite for af- 
fifting the earth in yielding its fertility, but gives no increafe, 
However, but little is well known concerning it: upon fome 
foils there can be no doubt of its being exceedingly beneficial, 
particularly the black moory, peat-earths, and boggy lands : 
and this feems to prove the juftnefs of the above-mentioned 
obfervation, for thefe foils certainly abound much in vegeta- 
tive virtue, but are greatly in want of being enabled to exert 
it. The expence of liming, in various parts, is fo extremely 
different, that it is impoffible even to fketch any thing like a 
medium, It rifes from ten fhillings to ten pounds. Lime no 
where lafis long ; two or three years, and, in many places, 
only one, are the common duration of the benefit. 

« Dungs of all kinds are much affected, and with great 
reafon, by the farmers. The general method is to fodder the 
ftraw of the crop in a yard adjoining the barns, where all forts 
are collected together, forming a compoft, the chief part of 
which is rotten ftraw: the benefit every one finds from it is 
very great; but in the quantities commonly ufed, viz. from 
ten to thirty loads, the fertility it occafions does not Jaft long: 
it is a common notion that land fhould be manufa@tured with 
it every three years; in fome places four. The expence is 
difficult to calculate, as it cofts the farmer nothing but carri- 
age, and perhaps turning over. 


‘In 
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¢ Jn the neighbourhood of many cities and towns, farmers 
buy all forts of ftuff they can get ; but this is by no means fo 
general as it ought. 

¢ Tt is not my prefent bufinefs to give a complete catalogue 
of manures, I would only fketch a few of the principal by 
way of a guide to dire& in the confideration of fome that [ 
fhall propofe. I therefore pafs over, without mention, a num- 
ber that are not material in that light. 

‘ There are many fituations that either cannot command 
marle, chalk, clay, lime; or they are upon fuch foils as they 
do not agree with; in fuch places, we generally fee the far- 
mers confine themfelves to their yard dung, or to the folding 
their fheep, if it is the cuftom of the country: unlefs they are 
near a town that affords much manure, and it is common to 
purchafe it. 

‘ Such a fituation is unfavourable to hufbandry, and a good 
farmer ought to contrive fome method or other for remedying 
fuch an evil. The grand one which I fhall in this cafe recom- 
mend, is the keeping a great ftock of cattle, and the pur- 
chafing as much ftraw and itubble as poffible: and this me- 
thod of raifing manure is, I am confident, the cheapeft that 
can in many places be pra@ifed. But the general idea is very 
contrary, infomuch that nothing is more common (and indeed 
the more favourable to fuch cultivators as have the fpirit to 
act differently) than to fee the farmers felling their ftraw to 
whoever will buy it, This certainly fhews a very falfe notion, 
but I do. not think it proves againft the propofition: for it is 
to be obferved, that few farmers keep half the cattle they 
ought, and confequently many of them cannot convert their 
ftraw into manure with any profit, confequently they are ob- 
liged to fell it; and this is fo often the cafe, that I doubt not 
but the pra&ice- is often thought the refult of choice, when 
it is the mere effe& of neceflity. This is one of the many 
blefied effecis of their overftocking themfelves with land; un- 
til they cannot afford to buy cattle even to convert their owr 
ftraw into manure. ‘There cannot be a more fatal error, or 
‘one that is more likely to end in a farmer’s ruin, It is niuch 
like letting their flocks of fheep out for their neighbours to 
fold at fo much per week, which is praétifed in fome places, 
and I doubt not but in others they fell their yard dung. 

‘ A quantity of ftraw turns with a good many cattle to 
much more dung than many would at firft imagine, I have 
found, by experiment, that twenty-feven head of cattle will 
convert fixty-five loads of ftraw and hawlm (befides what they 
eat of it) into about three hundred loads of dung. 


’ 


‘ Hawlm, 
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« Hawlm, or wheat ftubble, fold for fix fhillings or fever 
fhillings a load, and ftraw, at an average, of all forts and fea- 
fons, at about twelve fhillings. Each of the above fixty-five 
loads made about three and one half of dung. Horfes well ' 
littered yield from twelve to feventeen loads of dung per horfe. 

* Five loads of ftraw, and four of ftubble, were converted 
by eighty-eight fat hogs into ninety loads of very rotten dung. 
But they had not litter enough ; they would have made twelve 
or fifteen loads into manure. As it was, tthe ftraw made ten 
loads for one. I have found in thefe, and other proportions, 
that the manure is excellent ; but that from the hogs much 
the beft.’ | 

The fubjeéts here treated of, are, that proportioned farm, 
which is of all others the moft profitable, the beft method of 
conduéting a farm that confifts of all arable land, the beft 
method of conduéting a farm that confifts all of grafs land, 
the means of keeping the year round, the moft cattle on a 
given quantity of land, confiderations on the oeconomical con- 
dué of fuch gentlemen as make agriculture either their bufi- 
nefs or amufement, the cheapeft way of manuring land, the 
comparative profit of cultivating different foils, the manage- 
ment of the borders of arable fields, the new hufbandry, ex- 
perimental agriculture, periodical publications concerning ru- 
ral oeconomy. 

To this work, is added an ingenious produétion, intitled, 
The Rural Socrates, being a defcription of the oeconomical 
and moral conduét of a country philofopher, written originally 
in German, by M. Hirzel, prefident of the Royal Society at 


Zurich. 


‘ 


— 





IV. Outlines of the Natural Hiftory of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Containing a fyftematic Arrangement and contife Defcription of all 
the Animals, Vegetables, and Foffiles which have bitherto been 
difcovered in thefe Kingdoms. By John Berkenhout, M. D. 
Seo. Vel. I. and I]. os. Elmfly. 

HESE two volumes contain a defcription of the animal 
and vegetable productions in Great Britain and Ireland. 

In the arrangement of the work, the author has implicitly 

adopted the fyftem of the great Linnzus; but for the fake of 

precifion, which an attempt towards the Natural Hiftory of a 

particular country more eafily admits, he has frequently both 

added to, and varied from, the Linnean defcriptions. Thefe 
volumes are intended as pocket companions for young na- 


turalifts in their excurfions from home; for which purpofe, 
> 
| they 
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they will certainly be ufeful. The following extraéts will ferve 
as a fpecimen of the method. 


Of the animal kingdom. 


« CORVUS. Bill ftrong, conic, with briftles, at its bafe 
reflefted downwards. ‘Tongue bifid. 

‘ 1. Corax. Raven. Above fhining bluith black. Beneath 
dufky. Weight 3 pounds. Length 26 inches, 

‘ 2. Corone. Crow. The whole body bluith black.’ Tail 
rounded. Weight 20 0z. Length 18 inches. 

‘ 3. Frugilegus. Rook. Colour bluifh black.: Noftrils, 
ehin and fides of the mouth white and bare. Somewhat larger 
than the laft. 

‘ 4» Cornix. Reyfor-crow. Back, breaft, belly, and up- 
per part of the neck afhcolour ; the reft bluifli black. Weight 
2z0z. Length 22 inches, Migrates. 

‘ 5. Monedula. ‘ackdaw. Back of the head, breaft and 
belly afh colour ; the reft black. Irides white. Weight 9 cz. 
Length 13 inches. 

‘ 6, Glandarius. ay. Head covered with long feathers 
Forehead white with black ftrokes. Neck black. Coverts of 
the wings fine blue, barred with black and white. Back, 
breaft, and belly, purple, dafhed with grey. Rump white. 
Tail black. Weight 60z. Length 13 inches. 

‘ 7. Caryocataétes. Nutcracker. Brown, {potted with tri- 
angular white fpots. Wings black. Tail black, rounded, 
tipt with white, Rare in this kingdom. 

‘ 8. Pica. Magpye. Black and white. Taillong, wedgés 
fafhioned and richly tinged. Weight 9 oz. Length 18 
inches. . 

‘ g. Graculus. Cornifh Cough. Purplith black. Bill and 
legs orange. Weight 13 0z. Length 16 inches. Cornwall, 
Flintth. Caernarvonfhire, and Anglefea. 

*“ CORACIAS. Bill tharp-edged, and curved towards the 
apex. 

: 1. Garrula. Relfer. Colour greenifh blue. Back red- 
brown. Bill black. Legs yellow. Tail forked. Weight 7 
oz. Length 13 inches. Rare in this ifland. 

CUCULUS. Bill roundifh and curved a little. Noftrils 
circular, with a raifed margin. Tongue entire, pointed. 
Two fore and z hind claws, 

1. Canorus. Guckoo. Above afh-colour. Beneath white, 
waved with tranfverfe black lines. Tail rounded and {potted 
with white. Weight 5 oz. Length 14 inches. Migrates. 

‘ YUNX. Bill fhort, roundifh, pointed. Noftrils con- 
Vou. XXX. Auguf, 1770. Ho * Cave, 
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cave, naked, ‘Tongue very long, cylindrical. Two fore and 
two hind claws, 

* 1. Torquilla. Wryneck. Above ath-colour, with black 
and brown ftrokes. Beneath light brown, with black fpots. 
Tail afh-colour, with 4 black bars. Irides hazel. Weight 
1 40z. Length 7 inches. Migrates. 

* PICUS. Bi'l angular, ftrait. Noftrils covered with re- 
cumbent briftles. ‘Tongue very long and round, with a fharp, 
hard, barbed point. Two fore and z hind claws. 

‘ 1. Viridis. Green Woodpecker. Crown crimfon. Back 
green. Rump pale yellow. Beneath pale green. Tail tipt 


‘with black. Bill lead colour, Legs and feet gréenith afh- 


colour. Weight 620z. Length 13 inches. 

* 2. Major. Greater {potted Woodpecker. (rides red, Crown 
of the head black, back part crimfon, A black collar round 
the neck. Back ‘and rump black. Cheeks and fcapulars 
white. Breaft yellowith white. Weight 3 oz. Length 9 
inches. 

‘ 3. Medius. Lefs potted Woodpecter. Crown and back of 
the head crimfon. Above black. Scapulars white. On each 
fide the breaft a broad black line. Length 8 } inches. Three 
eateries feathers of the tail tipt with white. 

‘4. Minor. Leaft fpotted Woodpecker, Crown crimfon., 
Above black barred with white. Beneath dirty white. Weight 
1 0z. Length 6 inches. In the female the crown is white, 

« SITTA. Bill ftrait, roundifh, and comprefféd at thé 
apex. ‘Three fore and 1 hind toe. 

‘1, Europea. Nuthatch, or Wooderacker. Upper mandible 
black, lower white. Crown black. Black ftroke acrofs the 
eyes. Cheeks and chin white. Coverts of the wings bluifh 
afh-colour, Beneath dull orange. Legs pale yellow. Twelve 
feathers in the tail. Weight10z. Length 6 inches, 

‘ ALCEDO, Billtriangular, thick, ftrait, long. Tongue 
fhort, fharp. 

‘5. Ifpida. King ffoer. Bill, upper mandible black, un- 
der yellow. Crown and coverts of the wings dark greén, 
fpotted with blue. Scapulars and coverts of the tail bright 
azure. Beneath orange. ‘Tail deep blue. Feet orange. Weight 
14o0z. Length 7 inches, 

“¢ UPUPA. Bill arched, convex, and fomewhat obtufe. 

1. Epops. Hoopoe. Creft orange, tipt with black} 2 
inches-.long. Bill and legs black. Neck tinged with red. 
Beneath white. Above barred with black and white. Rump 
white. _ Tail of 10 feathers black and white. Migrates. 

¢ CERTHIA. Bill arched, tlender, and fomewhat aagulyr. 


Tongue fharp. 


I ¢ 3. Fa- 
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1. Familiaris. Creeper. Above brown, ftreaked with 
black. Quills tipt with white. Beneath white. Tail of 12 
long feathers. Weight 5 drams. Length 5 ¢ inches.’ 


Of the vegetable kingdom. 


‘ SECALE. Calyx a glume of two leaves, containing two 
flowers. Corolla bivalve, the exterior ending in a beard, 

1. Villofum. Wood Rye-grafi. Scales of the calyx wedged- 
fhaped ; fringe of the glume woolly. July. Annual. In woods 
and hedges. | 

‘ HORDEUM, Calyx a glume with fix leaves, containing 
three flowers, feffile. Corolla bivalve, bearded. 

‘4, Murinum. Wall barley grafs. Culm about fix inches 
long. Spike refembles an ear of barley. Lateral flowers 
male, bearded. April—July. Annual. On walls, &c. 

‘2. Nodofum. Knotted Barley-grafi. Lateral flowers 
beardlefs. Taller than the laft. 

‘ TRITICUM. Calyx a bivalve glume, folitary, feffile, 
generally containing three flowers. Corolla bivalve, one valve 
bellying, the other plane. : 

‘4. Junceum. Rub Wheat-grafs. Calyx truncated, with 
five flowers. Leaves involuted, pungent, rufh-like. Pe- 
rennial. 

‘ 2. Repens. Common Wheat-graft, Dog’s graf, or Quicka 
grafi. Calyx taper, pointed, three- flowered. ‘Culm jointed. 
Root creeping. Leaves fharp-edged. June—Auguft. 

‘ 3, Maritimum. Sea Wheat-grafs. Culm about feven 
inches long, fometimes branched a little. Spike branched ; 
fpicule, with eight or ten flowers, alternate, feffile, Leaves 
as long as the culm, with purplifh vagine. May, June. Pe- 
rennial. On the fea-coaft.’ 


ttle _—s : = 





V. The Age of Louis XV. being the Sequel of the Age of Louis 
XIV. 7: Niger from the French of M. de Voltaire, 2 Vols. 
Sve. . fewed. Kearfly. 


THs work befpeaks itfelf the prodution of Mr. Voltaire, 

It is charaéterized by that facility and fimple elegance, 
by that livelinefs and poignancy of imagination, which are 
almeft peculiar to himfelf. It is likewife deeply fhaded with 
the darker, part of his complexion ; with felf-contradiétion ; 
with an “abfolute ignorance of material faéts, or a fhameful 
mifreprefentation of them; with a contemptible partiality to 
his country, and a barefaced difregard to truth, 
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When a man of a difingenuous mind is, unfortunately for 
the world, endowed with eminent talents, it is the duty of 
the honeft critic to diftinguifh betwixt his genius and his dif- 
pofition ; to judge them feparately. They are often, indeed, 
confounded in the proftitution of eulogium; for genius is apt 
to dazzle and feduce us: in our admiration of the writer we 
forget the man. But it is the province of the impartial friend 
of mankind, firenuoufly to countera&t this prejudice ; for the 
influence of fuch an author is powerful and extenfive ; it may 
impofe upon the age in which he lives, and it may mitlead 
pofterity. 

Letters have long been a trade ; and a very allowable trade 
they are, in thefe times; when a man’s ingenuity may pro- 
cure him a fubfiftence; when fo few good offices are done 
merely from humanity ; and when he who wants money can- 
not expect to receive it, without giving an equivalent in return. 
In this publication, however, Mr. Voltaire has carried on his 
literary commerce in a moft- illicit and fraudulent manner, in 
every refpe. The firft volume of this account of the Age of 
Lewis XV. excepting a very few leaves, is a mere copy of his 
Hiftory of the War of 1741. It is a tranfcript of the faéts, of 
the reflexions, of the words which he gives us in that former 
publication, The author has, indeed, ufed fome art, fome 
literary legerdemain, to deceive his readers, by changing the 
order of the paragraphs, and writing them in a tranfpofed fe- 
ries in this new edition of a hiftory which he publithed 
many years ago.—’Tis true, he might, very properly, 
and honeftly, have given us in this work, a fhort review 
of what he had formerly written, and referred us, for a de- 
tail of particulars, to his account of the war of #741; but 
to put us to the expence of two volumes, when a fingle vo- 
lume of the fize of one of the two mig!-t have ferved, to pub- 
lifh a book as a new performance, one half of which is but a 
repetition of an old -one, is certainly a grofs impefition upon 
the public, and an ungrateful return for the favourable recep- 
tion which. it always hath given to his writings. a TE 5 

It muft be owned, that in this contraband dealing, he hath 
not betrayed fo much weaknefs as difingenuity. He did not 
run a great rifk of immediate deteétion ; for he was not to be 
dete&ted without memory, and a patient examination ; a me- 
mory of which the generality of readers are not poflefied, and 
a patient examination to which they will not fubmit. ‘2 

It is impoffible to write a good book without labour, how- 
ever near a man’s genius may approach toinfpiration. But it is 
not incumbent upon Mr. Voltaire to be laborious, or to pof- 
fefs all his former vigour of mind at an advanced age’; though 

at 
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it is his duty not to impofe upon the world as long’as he 
faves; and this duty 


LE que neglefum pueris, femibufque nocebit. 


He never can have a right to turn plagiary ; and he deferves 
that ignominious appellation, who palms a fto!en volume upon 
the public, although that volume be ftolen from his own 
works, - 

As we are quoting from Horace, with whom Mr. Voltaire 
is well acquainted, we fhall beg leave to remind him of that 
prudential advice which, that poet tells us, one of his friends 
ufed frequently to give him. 


Eft mibi purgatam crebro qui perfonet aurem, 
Solve Jene{centem maturé fanus equum, ne 
Peceet ad extremum ridendus, et Ilia ducat. 


If tong lie, and plenitude of fame, can gratify the heart of 
man, Mr. Voltaire may look back, and enjoy a pleafing re- 
trofpec& ; he may fay with Cefar, 


Se fatis, vel ad naturam, vel ad gloriam vixiff. 


But while we are doing juftice to the public, let us do juf- 
tice, likewife, to our celebrated author. Mr. Voltaire, in 
this late performance, retains his natural warmth and fplere 
dour. He fets, like the fun in a clear fummer evening, lus 
minous, and majeftick. The reader will expeé to have this 
obfervation illuftrated by fome examples taken from fo agrce- 
able and entertaining a writer. 

It will be proper to tranfcribe, for the information and en- 
tertainment of our readers, Mr. Voltaire’s account of the fa- 
mous Law’s airy paper-fcheme, to reftore the finances of France, 
weakened and impoverifhed by the ambition of Lewis XIV, 
The leading men of a nation will hardly now give ear to the 
rafhnefs of fuch a projector: in thefe times, accurate calcula- 
tions are made of the probability of lofs or gain to a ftate, in 
confequence of any pecuniary fcheme ; which was not the cafe 
when the duke of Orleans began his regency. But many in- 
dividuals are fill dupes to fortune; they gre-dily anticipate 
immenfe wealth, which depends on the chance of a moment, 
and often in the end proves merely imaginary, the fource ef 
regret and defpair. A competence which may be acquired by 
induftry and merit, is more certain, and contributes more to 
the happinefs of the poflefior than the moft lavith partiali.y 
of fortune, 

“© A certain Scotchman, named John Law, a man who had 


no other profeffion than that of a gameiter and calculator of 
H 3 chances, 
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chances, having been obliged to fly his country for a murder, 
had long fince formed the plan of a company, that might pay 
off the debts of the ftate, and reimburfe it by its own profits. 
This plan was very complicated ; but, confined within proper. 
bounds, might have been made very ufeful. It was an imi- 
tation of the bank of England and its Eaft-India-company, 
He propofed its eftablifhment firft to vitor Amadeus, duke of 
Savoy, ‘afterwards king of Sardinia ; who rejeéted it, faying, 
he was not powerful enough to ruin himfelf. He propofed it 
next to the comptroller-general des Marets ; but this was dur- 
ing an unfuccefsful war, when public credit was at an end, 
which was the bafis of the fyftem. 

‘ At length he found every circumftance favourable under 
the regency of the duke of Orleans; the French nation had a 
debt of two hundred ‘millions to difcharge ; the peace had left 
the government at leifure, and both prince and people were 
fond of novelties. 

‘ In 1716 he eftablifhed a bank in his own name, which 
foon becoming general, he united it with the Mifhiffippi com- 
pany; from whofe commerce at that time people were given 
to expe& great advantages. Seduced by the allurements of 
gain, the public bought up the joint ftock of the company and 
bank with great avidity. 

‘ The wealth of the kingdom, which had been long con- 
fined in private hands, in diftruft of publ credit, now circu- 
lated in great profufion ; the notes hence iffued increafing that 
wealth in a double, a quadruple degree. France was in fad 
enriched by credit; while all ranks of people indulged them- 
felves in a luxury, which extended even to her neighbours who 
took part in this kind of commerce. 3 

* ‘The bank was declared royal in 1718, and took upon it 
the management of the trade to Senegal. It acquired alfo the 
privileges of the old Eaft India company, founded by the ce- 
lebrated Colbert ; which had finee come to decay and given up 
its trade to the merchants of St. Malo. At length it engroffed 
the farming of the national taxes. Every thing was now in 
the hands of the Scotchman Law, and the finances of the 
whole kingdom dépended ou a trading company. 

‘ This company appeared indeed to be eftablifhed ‘on fuch 
vaft foundations, that its ftock mounted to above twenty times 
its origina] value. The duke of Orleans undoubtedly com- 
mitted a great fault in leaving the public thus to itfelf. It 
would have been eafy for government to: give a check to this 
frenzy ; but the avarice of the courtiers and the hopes of pro- 
fiting by this diforder prevented the putting a ftop toit. The 
frequent rife and fall of the company’s ftocks afferded an op- 
portunity 
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portunity for obfcure perfons to make immenfe fortunes ; 
many of them becoming in a few months as rich as princes. 

‘ Even Law himfelf, deceived by his own fcheme and in- 
toxicated with the publick folly as well as his own, had fabri- 
cated fo many notes, that the chimerical value of the funds 
in 1719 exceeded fourfcore times the real value of the current 
coin of the kingdom. Even the government at this time paid 
all its annuitants in paper. 

‘ But the regent foon found himfelf incapable of managing 
fo immenfe and complicated a machine,-the rapidity of whofe 
motion bore it away and rendered it abfolutely ungovernable, 
The late financiers and the great bankers in conjun@tion ex- | 
haufted the royal bank, by drawing on it for confiderable 
fums. Every one wanted to convert his notes into fpecie ; 
but the difproportion was enormous. Credit dropt all ar 
once; the regent made an attempt to raife it by iffuing ar- 
rets, that effeftually crufhed it in its fall. Nothing was of- 
fered in payment but paper; fo that a real poverty began to 
fucceed a profufion of imaginary riches. 

- © Tt was juft at this crifis the office of comptroller- general 
of the finances was given to Law; a crifis at which it was im- 
poffible he fhould fulfil the duties of it. This was in the year 
1720, the zra of the ruin of all the private fortunes of indivi- - 
duals and of the finances of the kingdom. 

‘ In a fhort time after he was converted from a Scotchman 
into a Frenchman, by naturalization ; from a proteftant into 
a catholic; from a mere adventurer into a lord poflefled of a 
noble fortune ; and from a banker into a minifter of ftate. 

‘ I faw him myfelf pafs through the galleries of the palace 
royal, followed by dukes and peers, marfhalis of France and 
bifhops of the Gallican church. 

‘ Diforder and confufion were at the utmoft height. ‘ The 

parliament of Paris made what oppofition it could to thefe in- 
novatiéns, and was banifhed to Pontoife. 
* © But Law himfelf, loaded with the public execration, was 
the fame year obliged to fly the country he had attempted to 
enrich and had entirely ruined. He went off in a poft-chaife 
that was lent him by the duke of Bourbon Condé, taking with 
him only about two thoufand pounds, almoft the whole that 
remained of his tranfitory opulence. - 

‘ The libels of thofe times accufed the regent, ofhaving en- 
grofied all the money of the kingdom, to ferve the purpofes of 
his ambition ; though it is certain he died above feven millions 
of livres in debt. 

‘ Law was accufed of having fent the French fpecie out of 
the kingdom, for the fake .of his own emolument. It is yet 
H 4 cere 
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certain that he lived fometime at London on the liberality. of 
the marquis de Laffay, and died at Venice in a ftate little re- 
moved from -indigence. I faw his widow at Bruflels as 
much reduced and humbled, as fhe had formerly.been proud 
and haughty in Paris. Such inftances of reverfe of fortune are 
not the leaft ufeful objets of hiftory. 

* During thefe tranfa&tions the plague had committed great 
ravages in Provence, The nation was at. war wig Spain, 
Britanny was on the point of rebellion. Confpiracies were 
formed againft the regent ; notwithftanding all which, he car- 
ried every point he aimed at, with hardly any trouble, both at 
home and abroad. The kingdom was in fuch a ftate of con- 
fufion, that every thing.was to be dreaded; and yet this was 

-the reign of pleafure and J::xury. 

‘ It wits neceffary, after the failure of Law’s aie to re- 
from the flate; to this end an account was taken of the fitu- 
ation of the private fortunes of individuals ; an enterprize not 
Jefs extraordinary than the projcét itfelf. This was indeed the 
greatefe and moft difficult atchievement in the finances, as well 
as of public juftice, that was ever attempted in any nation, 
It was begun towards the erd of the year 1721 ; being planned 
and conduéted by four brothers, who had never before had any 
thing to doin public affairs; but whofe genius and application 
deferved to be trufted with the fortune of the nation, 

‘ They begun their great undertaking, by eftablifhing a 
fufficient number of offices for the mafters of requefts and 
other judges ; they then laid down a clear and precife method 
for diffipating the chaos of confufion before them. Five hun- 
dred eleven thoufand and nine perfons, moft of them fathers 
of families, brought their whole fortunes, on paper, to this tri- 
bunal. All thofe numerous debts were liquidated to the 
ainount of near fixteen hundred and thirty one millions of 
livres, chargeable on the fiock. Thus ended this aflonifhing 
game of chance, in which an unknown foreigner had engaged 
a whole nation.’ 

His charaer of cardina] Fleyry muft not be omitted. It 
is extracted, indeed, with moft of the firft volume, from his 
Hiftory of the War of 1741. But it is Sere comprefled into a 
fmaller compafs; and therefore it is fitter to be copied, and 
more eafy to be retained. The cardinal’s miniftry was long, | 
and interefting to Europe; and he was a man of a very fingu- 
Jar and amiable turn of mind. 

‘ If there ever was a happy man upon earth, it was certainly 
cardinal de Fleury. Till he arrived at the age of feventy- 
three, he was efteemed a man of the moft amiable and focial 

difpofition; and when at that advanced period of life, at . 
which 
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which fo many old men retire from the world, he took upon 
him the care of government, he was equally refpe&ed as the 
moft fagacious and prudent. From :726 to 1742 every thing 
profpered with him; ftill preferving, to almoft ninety years 
of age, aclear head and an unimpa:red capacity for bufinefs. 

‘ When one refleéts that out of a thoufand contemporaries 
hardly one of them arrives at this age, one muft confefs the 
deftiny of cardinal de Fleury to have been very fingular. But 
though the fingularity of his elevation be remarkable, in 
coming fo late in life, its long uninterrupted duration, with 
the moderation of his temper and the urbanity of his manners 
rendered it no lefs fo. 

‘ The riches and magnificence of cardinal d’Amboife, who 
afpired to the popedom, are well known; as well as «he ar- 
rogant fimplicity of Ximenes who raifed armies at his own ex- 
pence, and dreffed in the habit of a monk, boafted that he 
led about the grandees of Spain by his hempen girdle. The 
royal pomp of Richelieu, and the prodigious wealth aceumu- 
lated by Mazarin, are well known. It remained for cardinal 
de Fleury to be diflinguifhed by modefty; by a conftant and 
invariable rule of ceconomy and fimplicity. A want of dig- 
nity was the only defeé& in his character ; a defect that fprung 
from his virtues, which were candour, equanimity, and the 
love of peace and regularity. He gave the world a proof that 
mild and conciliating fpirits are formed to govern the reft. 

‘ He had as foon as poffible got rid of his bithoprick of 
Frejus ; after having by his ceconomy cleared it of its debts, 
and had done a great deal of good by his peaceable difpofition. 7 
Thefe were the two diftinguifhing parts of his charafer. The 
reafon he gave to his diocefans for giving up his paftoral 
charge, was, that his ill ftate of. health prevented his paying 
due attention to the care of his flock. He had been fortunate 
enough however never to labour under any il!nefs, - 

‘ The fee of Frejus, lying ina difagreeable country at a 
diftance from court, had always difpleafed him. He ufed ta 
. fay, that the moment he faw his wife he was difgufted at his 
marriage ; and fubfcribes a letter of pleafantry to cardinal 
Quizini, Fleury, by the divine indignation, bifbop of Frejus. 

‘ He refigned this bifhoprick about the beginning of the 
year 1715. Marthal de Villeroy, after many folicitations, 
prevailed upon Louis XIV. to appoint the bithop of Frejus, 
preceptor to his grandfon, in the codicil of his will. The new 
preceptg exprefies himfelf neverthelefs, in a letter to cardinal 
Quirini, in the following terms : 

«¢ T have more.than once regretted the want of the folitude 
_ Of Frejus. On my arrival here, I heard the king was at the 
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point of death, and that he had done me the honour to ap- 
point me preceptor to his grandfon. Had his majefty been 
in a fituation to have given me audience, I fhould have en- 
treated him to {pare me the weight of a burthen I tremble to 
bear, But after his death I could not be heard: I am. weary 
of it, and find no confolation for the lofs of my liberty.” 

‘ He found comfort in forming the mind of his royal pupil 
infenfibly for bufinefs and the duties of his elevated ftation ; 
preferving amidft all the agitations of the court during the mi- 
nority, the good will of the regent and the efteem of the pub- 
lic. He fought no occafion to difplay his confequence ; made 
no complaints of others; laid himfelf open to no refufals, nor 
entered into any of their intrigues. But, while he fecretly in- 
formed himfelf as well of the internal adminiftration of the 
kingdom as its foreign politics, he gave rife, by his circum- 
fpe& conduct and amiable temper, to an univerfal with among 
the people to fee him at the head of affairs. This was the 
fecond preceptor that governed France, although he contented 
himfelf with being abfolute, without affuming the -title of 
priine- minifter. 

‘ His whole miniftry was lefs oppofed and lefs envied than 
-thofe of Richelieu and Mazarin, even in the moft peaceable 
times of their adminiftration. His promotion made no man- 
ner of change in his behaviour. Jt was indeed aftonifhing to 
fee the firft minifter the moft amiable and difinterefted perfon 
about the court. The welfare of the nation had long ince 
required his fpirit of peace and moderation; it depended on 
thofe pacific meafures he naturally approved; fo that the fo- 
reign minifters imagined that they would never be changed fo 
long as he lived. 

‘ He quietly left the kingdom to repair its: former lofies, 
and enrich itfelf by an immenfe trade, without making any in- 
novations ; but treating the fiate like a ftrong and robuft body, 
to recover itfelf at leifure,’ 

We mutt beg leave to make a remark in going along, con- 
cerning the Englith tranflation of this woik. ‘ Cardinal de 
Flevry,’ fays the tranflator, vol. I. p.67. ‘ who then ma- 
nagea the Englifh, &c.” we make our obfervations on Voltaire’s 
book from this tranflation; but we are fure the original word 
here is ménager. The Englifh verb manage is not a proper word 
to convey Voltaire’s idea. Addifon hath, indeed, ufed it in the 
fenfe of our tranilator; but even Addifon fometimes wrote bad 
Englifh. We may find precedents of moral error inghe beit 
men, and prenenenss of literary inaccuracy in the beft writers, 
The tranflator of the Hiftory of the War of :741, in the paflage, 
of which this before us is a copy, gives the true» meaning. of 
the 
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the French word. ‘ Cardinal Fleury,’ fays he, ‘ willing to 
keep well with the crown of England.’ There are many who 
pretend to tranflate French into Englith, and yet underftand 
neither language. Thefe men would corrupt their native 
tongue, were not its purity mow rendered inviolable by a great 
number of eminent authors. This tranflation, however, de- 
ferves praife as well as cenfure. It is, upon the whole, eafy 
and flowing. It would have been a very good one if the 
tranflator had: payed a little more attention to the idiom of our 
language, 

Mr. Voltaire, or his Englith tranflator, hath given us a 
maimed copy of fome paffages of his former hiftory. When 
the king of Pruffia, in December 1740, marched with his 
army into Silefia, again{t the queen of Hungary, we are told, 
in the Age of Lewis XV.—*‘ that he ordered the Roman eagle, 
difplayed in relievo, and fixed on the top of a gilt pole, to be 
carried before his regiment of guards; this novelty, of courfe, . 
rendered bim invincible.’ The Hiftory of the War of 1741, ob- 
ferves more fenfibly—a fep which carricd with it the appearance 
of bis being neceffarily invincible. The Age of Lewis XV. fays, 
that when be harangued his army, be advifed them, in every thing, 
to imitate the ancient Romans. ‘They would have made a poor 
figure then againft modern enemies. The original account of 
the opening of this campaign, tells us, with more propriety, 
that—he harangued bis army, endeavouring, in every re/pec?, to re- 
femble the ancient Romans. 

Mr. Voltaire remarks of the prime minifter cardinal du Bois, 
‘ that if he had been a man of a re‘peétable charaéter, his 
vaft fortune would have excited the public indignation; but 
he was an objeé only of ridicule and contempt.’ This is cer- 
tainly not a found theory.of the fentiments of mankind ; at 
leaft, the mind of an Englifhman would not be influenced in 
this manner. If fuch.is the complexion of Frenchmen, we 
envy them not their abfurd affections. A truly refpedtuble 
minifter of ftate is a human prodigy! We would, therefore, 
rejoice at the prpfperity of a good minifter ; but the ill-acquir- 
ed wealth of a profligate exe can never make a thinking peo- 
ple laugh; on the contrary, it fires them with indigna- 
tion. 

In the Age of Louis XV. we are informed, that ¢ Savoy i is 
fo barren and poor, that it was with difficulty that its-fove- 
reigns could raife from it a revenue of fifteen hundred thou- 
fand liyres,’—But we are told, in his former hiflory, that the 
king of Sardinia. hardly draws fromit a million of livres 
yearly. Mr. Voltaire ought to be a very exact, and confiftent 
hiltorian ; for no man is more fevere than he upon the mif- 
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takes, or infincerity of others. However, it muft be owned, 
that in the firft volume of his Age of Louis XV. he has tran- 
feribed his Hiftory of the War of 1741, in the main very faith- 
fully ; and if thefe two books, as they relate to each other, 
were a true fpecimen of the nature of hiftory, we fthould al- 
low Mr. Voltaire’s remark on that fpecies of writing, to be a 
juft definition of it.—* Hiftory, fays he, is only a detail of 
the fame events, repeated with fome variation.’ 

But this is, by no means, a fair account of hiftory. Man- 
kind may be faid to be always the fame, in thofe effential and 
fimple charaéteriftics which diftinguifh them from other be- 
ings: but an inexhauftible diverfity of features grows out of 
the original ftamina of our minds as well as of our bodies: in 
every age, in every nation, and in ,every individual, our fpe- 
cies is varied ad infinitum. Therefore a new hiftory, if it is 
the work of an impartial and mafterly hand, will always ex- 
hibit new and firiking pictures. 

‘¢ No title can be more glorious, fays Mr. Voltaire,*vol. I. 
p. 158, than that of a battle which has been gained.’ This 
is a very unphilofophical, myrmido ian affertion; it is the 
duty of a man, who has any fenfe of humanity, to confute it. 
A general, merely with conftitutional courage, and long ex- 
perience in the art of butchering his fellow-creatures, may 
gain a battle: that fame general may be deftitute of every 
virtue which renders us amiable in focial life. For thame, 
fr. Voltaire! be, in fa&, what you pretend to be, a philo- 
fopher, and a lover of mankind; and do not talk like an 
oftentatious French petir-maitre, who derives all his confe- 
quence from his fword and his cockade. 

Our author, indeed, in many parts of his works, difavows 
this Gallic Quixotifm ; he treats war.as the peft of the world, 
and warriouis as the hired affaffins of mankind. In the work 

‘which we ave now examining, he culls the opening of a 
Caw paign what it really is, ‘ the renewal of cruelties and mif- 
fortunes’ This is indeed the language of aman; the former 
was that of a boy. 

His account of the funeral of the acheniere emperor, Charles 
VIE. is likewie written in the-ftrain of true philofophy. 

* The body of this unfortunate prince was expofed, drefled 
in the Wncient Spanith fafhion; an-etiquette eftablithed by 
Charles V. al:hough fince him no emperor has been a Spa- 
niard, nor had Charles VIl. any conne@ion with that nation. 
He was interred according to the ceremonies of .the empire; 
and in this parade of hffman vanity and mifery, they carried 
a globe of the world in proceffion before him, who, during 


hie fhort courle of his reign, could not keep poffeflion even of 
one 
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one fmall unfortunate province; they gave him alfo in fome re- 
fcripts the title of invincible, a title given by ancient .cuftom to 
the imperial dignity ; and which only ferved to give him a deeper 
fenfe of his misfortunes.’ 

The tribute which our author pays to the marquis de Fene- 
lon, who was killed at the battle of Liege, deferves to be 
taken notice of ;:we are interefted in the fate of that noble- 
man, not only becaufe he was a virtuous and brave man, but 
becaufe he was nephew to the celebrated archbifhop of Cam- 
bray | 

‘ The only general officer that the French loft in this en- 
gagement was the marquis de Fenelon, nephew to the immor- 
tal archbifhop of Cambray. He was brought up under the 
care of his uncle, and poffeffed all his virtues; though in a 
charaéter quite different. ‘I'wenty years embafly to Holland, 
did not extinguifh a military ardour, and a thirft for glory, 
which coft him his life. Having been wounded in the foot 
forty years before, and fcarce able to walk, he rufhed upon 
the intrenchments of the enemy on horfeback: he fought 
death, and he found it. His extraordinary piety augmented 
his intrepidity; he thought that the moft pleafing aétion in 
the fight of God, was to die for his fovereign: it muft be 
acknowledged, that an army compofed of men, who fhould 
embrace this opinion, would be invincible.’ 

We muft obferve, that the marquis, by thé grand obje& of 
his piety, thowed himfelf more a foldier, a monarchy-man, 
and a Frenchman, than a rational creature. 

It is very evident, in the perufal of this hiftory, that the 
daftardly charaGer which is afcribed to the Piedmontefe by 
their neighbours, and by all Europe, is affixed to them with 
juftice. Don Philip, and the prince of Conti, encountered 
them in the year 1744, with the greateft poffible difadvantage 
of ground. They made themfelves mafters of Nice; they 
attacked and carried the intrenchments near Villa Franca, and 
thofe of Montalban, in the midft of rocks, which form a 
long chain of almoft inacceflible ramparts: The Piedmontete 
were likewife affifted by ‘the failors and gunners of admiral 
Matthews’s fleet. ‘They behaved afterwards as wretchedly at 
Coni. They were defeated there by ‘the fame generals, though 
they were fuperior in number to the enemy; though their 
king, who commanded them in perfon had concerted his mea- 
fures in the moft prudent manner; and though the example 
of his intrepidity might have animated them to conqueft, if 
they had been capable of receiving the infufion of bravery, 
Vitor Amadeus had a great efteem for the Savoyards; they 
are an honeft, hardy, warlike people; but he defpifed, and 
detefted 
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detefted the Piedmontefe for their pufillanimity, their perfidy, 
and their cruelty. 

Mr. Voltaire’s account of marfhal Belleifle’s unfortunate at- 
tempt on Affietto, will not ferve to redeem the charaéter of 
thefe people. 

‘ Marthal Belleifle penetrating towards the neck of the Af: 
fietto on the road to Exiles, found there twenty-one bat- 
talions of Piedmontefe, who were waiting for him behind ram- 

rts of ftone and wood, fifteen feet high, and thirteen feet in 
thicknefs, lined with artillery, To carry thefe fortifications, 
Belleifle had only twenty-eight battalions, and feven field- 
pieces, which could hardly be placed to advantage. They 
were yet emboldened to this enterprize by the remembrance 
of the battles of Montalban, and of Chateau-danphin, which 
feemed to juftify their audacity. There are no attacks equal 
in all refpedis, and it is more difficult and more fatal to attack 
pallifadoes, which muft be plucked up by the hand, under a 
defcending, continual fire; than to climb up and fight upon 
rocks ; befides, the Piedmontefe were well difciplined ; troops 
that had been commanded by the king of Sardinia were not 
to be defpifed. ‘The aétion lafted two hours, that is to fay, 
the Sardinians killed all the French they thought proper within 
that fpace of time.’ 

Mr. Voltaire, where he relates lord Anfon’s taking of Plata 
in America, again lays afide the mild philofopher, and makes 
ufe of barbarous terms with regard to the unhappy Negroes, 
in whofe favour humanity bids us here interpofe. * The 
Negro-flaves, he fays, who did not fly, a fpecies of animals 
who belong to the firft that feizes on them, affifted in carrying 
off the riches of their. former mafters.’ This language might’ 
have been expected from an ignorant, unfeeling Creole; but 
it is fomewhat furprizing that it fhould come from an en- 
lightened advocate for the rights of human nature. A fpecies 
of animals, do you call the Negroes, Mr. Voltaire ? They are 
men, rational, immortal beings as well as men of a different 
complexion. . That they de/ong to the firft who feizes on them, 
is falfe; that they are violently, and infamoutfly feized upon, is 
true. You do write not as if you knew any thing of the treat. 
ment which thofe unfortunate men receive from their more 
than Egyptian tafk-mafters. They did not fly, when the Eng 
lifh attacked Plata, becaufe their fervitude with the Spa- 
niards was of the cruelleft kind, They did not chufe to fly 
with their tormentors: their condition could not be worfe 
than it had been; a change of mafters, they thought, might 
be of advantage to them. ‘ They affifted in carrying off the 
riches of their former mafters,” They. did perfectly right. - 
They 
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They owed them no affe&tion, no fidelity. The moft enlight- 
ened, and humanized breaft would perhaps have harboured 
very ftrong refentment for far lefs fevere treatment than that 
which they had met with from the Spaniards.. A polifhed and 
honeurable Frenchman, for the moft trifling affront, feeks the 
blood of his countrymau.—Befides, the treafures of Plata were 
now the property of the Englifh ; and the Negroes, undoubt- 
edly affifted in carrying off thofe treafures in compliance with 
the command of the conquerors. Thefe Negroes are equal to 
us in the fcale of nature; their generous, though defperate 
attempts to recover their liberty, prove that they ares thofe 
attempts refult from that keen fenfibility and indignation which 
injury, and oppreffion naturally excite in the human breait. 
If, indeed, they were always uniformly tame, and fubmiffive ; 
if they never rofe againft the kidnappers of mankind, to vin- 
dicate their liberty, we might fufpe& that they were not men, 
that they were of a conftitution inferior to ours: and yet it is 
principally from this bold affertion of their indefeafible rights, 
from this teit of their manly nature, that we are abfurd enough 
to call them favages and brutes. No} ’tis we whoa are guilty 
of the moft favage and brutifh ations imaginable, in tearing 
them from their native foil, and from their friends, in em- 
bittering and fhortening their lives by oppreffive labour, ia- 
fufficient fuftenance, and exceffive, diabolical punifhments. 

In voi. Il. p. 273, Mr. Voltaire fays, that the * negroes 
are fometimes fold by princes, as if they were cattle ; and that 
they often fell their own children, and fometimes themfelves, 
to ferve the Europeans in America,’ ‘ As if they were cattle 2° 
—This is fomething like precife expreffion. He gives us a 
clearer idea of their nature here, than where he contemptu- 
oufly calls them, ‘ @ /pecies of animals.” Mr. Voltaire is rot 
fufficiently acquainted with this iniquitous commerce: they do 
not fell themfelves, nor their children; they are fold by their 
avaritious kings, or conquerors, or they aré made captives by 
the Europeans. .We learn from the hiftory of thefe people, - 
that they have a very warm fenfe of the value of liberty, and 
very ftrong affeGtions for their kindred. The humane: reader 
will pardon this prolixity in behalf of our fellow creatures, 
and in oppofition to this man-traffick, which difgraces the an- 
nals of human nature more than all ovr other crimes. 

The following paragraph is a fenfible corre&tion of a part of 
the hiftory of lord Anfon’s voyage. 

‘ Macao, for one hundred and fifty years, has belonged to 
the Portuguefe : the emperor of China having permitted them 
to build @ town in this little ifland, which is only formed on 


a rock, but it was neceflary for their commerce. The Chinefe - 
in 
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in all this time had newer violated the privileges granted to the 
‘Rortuguefe : this fidelity, in my opinion, invalidates the tefti- 
mony of the Englifh author, who has publifhed the hiftory of 
this expedition: this hiftorian, in other refpeéts, judicious, 
inftructive, and a good citizen, never mentions the Chinefe 
but as a contemptible people, without fidelity and without in- » 
duftry. As to their induftry it is indeed of a different natare 
from ours; and as to their manners, I imagine we fhould form 
our judgment of a powerful nation, rather from its governors 
than from the populace at the extremities of a province. It 
appears to me that the faith of treaties, obferved by the go- 
vernment for a century and half, does more honour to the 
Chinefe than they derive fhame from the avarice and treachery 
of a low race of people, inhabiting one of the fea-coafts of this 
valt empire. Muft the moft ancient and the beft governed 
nation in the world be infulted, becaufe fome poor wretches 
wanted to defraud the Englifh, by little thefts, and illicit pro- 
fits of the twenty thoufandth part of what the Englifh had 
taken by force from the Spaniards in the Chinefe fea? It is 
not long fince that travellers experienced much greater op- 
prefions in more than one country of Europe. What woulda 
Chinefe have faid, if having been fhipwrecked on the coafts of 
England, he had feen the inhabitants running in crouds, 
greedily to feize, before his face, on all his fhipwrecked ef- 
fects ?’ 

Mr. Voltaire, before he enters upon the Indian war, gives 
a concife account of India; probably to remove from the 
minds of Europeans that ignorant partiality, which they en- 
tertain for their own little diftri& of the globe. 

* An Englith gentleman (Mr. Holwell) who refided thirty 
years in Bengal, and who underftands the antient and modern 
languages of the Bramins, has deftroyed the vain collection 
of errors which have hitherto filled our hiftories of India; at 
the fame time he has confirmed the opinions which a {mall 
number of the learned had long entertained*. This country 
without difpute was the moft early civilized in the world; 
even the learned Chinefe give up the fuperiority. The moft 
antient monuments that the emperor Camhi had collected in 
his cabinet were all Indian: the learned and indefatigable 
Englifhman, who in the year 1754, copied their moft an- 
tient written law, named the Shafta, prior to their Wedam, 
afferts, that at that time it was four thoufand fix hundred and. — 





« * T have ftudied, fays he, allthat has been written con- 
serning the Indians, from Arrian down to the Abbé Guion, 


and have found nothing: but errors and falfhoods,” , 
xty- 
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fixty-fix years old; and if we can believe him, this book. of 
laws, the moft antient in the world, was a long time before 
that period religioufly preferved by tradition, as well as by an- 
tient hieroglyphics.’ : | 

«.It isa common praétice in all the hiftories of India, co- 
pied without examining one another, to divide all the Indian 
nations into Mahometan idolaters; yet it is affirmed that the 
Bramins and Banians, far from being idolaters, have always 
acknowledged one God, creator, whom their books every 
where ftile the Erernat, and they ftill reverence him amidft 
all the fuperftitions which disfigure their antient religion, 
We have hitherto believed, on feeing the monftrous figures 
expofed in their temples for public worfhip, they adore devils, 
although they never heard of the devil; thefe fymbolical re- 
prefentations being only emblems of the virtues. They ge- 
nerally defcribe virtue as a handfome woman, with ten arms 
to refift temptations; fhe carries a crown, is mounted on a 
dragon, and holds in one of her hands a pike, refembling in 
the point a flower-de-luce. Though this is not a proper place 
to enter into a detail of all their antient ceremonies, which 
they have preferved even to our times, nor to explain the 
Shatabad, and the Wedam, nor to fhew how far the modern 
Bramins have degenerated from their anceftors ; yet notwith- 
ftanding their fubje€tion to the Tartats, and the great avarice 
and debauchery of the Europeans fettled on their coafts, ‘have 
in general made themi wicked and deceitful ; the author, who 
lived long amongft them, obferves, that the Bramins, who are 
not corrupted by converfing with the European merchants, nor 
by intriguing at the courts of the nabobs, ‘* Afford the pureft . 
model of true piety, which is to be found on the face of the 
earth.” | | 

¢ The climate of India is very favorable to human nature, 
nor is it there uncommon to fee people fix fcore years old. 
The wretched narratives of our India company, inform us, 
that in a battle between two tyrants of that country, one of 
them named Anaverdikan, whom we caufed to be affaffinated 
by a treacherous attendant, was one hundred and feven years 
old, which did not prevent him however from rallying his 
troops three times. ‘The emperor Aurengzebe lived above one 
hundred years; and Nifan Elmoluk, grand chancellor of the 
empire under Mahomet-Schah, who was dethroned and re- 
ftored by Shah Nadir, died upwards of one hundred years old ; 
fo that whoever lives foberly in that country, enjoys a long and 
healthful life. 

‘ If the Indians had remained unknown to the Tartars and 
to us, they would have been the happieft people in the world. 


Vor. XXX, Auguft, 1779. I . Though 
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Though the antient immemorial cuftom of their philofophers | 
ending their days upon a pile, in hopes of again beginning a 
new life ; and that of the women being burned on the bodies 
of their hufbands, in order to be born with them again under 
a different fhape, prove them to be very fuperftitious, yet it 
fhews a courage to which we do not approach. Formerly, 
they dreaded killing their fellow-creatures, but had no fear 
of deftroying themfelves; indeed the women of the tribe of 
Bramins continue to burn themfelves, but not fo, frequently as 
before: our penitents affi& their bodies, but thofe deftroy 
them; and both act againft the intention of nature, with the 
notion that this body will thereby be rendered more happy. 

‘ It is true, that the averfion to fpill the blood of beafts in 
that antient nation, increafed that of deftroying mankind ; 
but fuch mildnefs of manners made them always very bad fol- 
diers: and it is to that mildnefs that their misfortunes and fla- 
very owe their origin. The Tartar government, which is pre- 
cifely the fame with that of our ancient grand fiefs, prevails 
in moft of thofe nations by fubjeéting them to lefier robbers 
who are named by the viceroys, while the latter are appointed 
bythe emperor. Such is the adminiftration which was efta- 
blifhed in Europe, Afia, and Africa, by the Goths, Van- 
dals, Franks and Turks, who all came originally from Tar- 
tary, a government entirely contrary to that of the antient 
Romans, and ftill more fo to that of the Chinefe; the beft 
in the world next to that of fome fmall civilized colonies who 
have preferved their liberty. 

‘ The Marrattas are almoft the only free people in that ex- 
tenfive country; they inhabit the mountains behind the Ma- 
labar coaft, between Goa and Bombay, for the fpace of feven 
hundred miles and upwards ; they are the Swifs of India; like 
the Swifs they are warriors, lefs polifhed, but more numerous, 
and therefore more formidable. The viceroys, who are often 
at war with one another, purchafe their afliftance, and even 
while they pay them, dread their power.’ 

Mr. Voltajre, with a moft palpable violation of truth, af 
ferts that the laft war between thé Englifh and French was 
occafioned by the previous hoftilities of the Englith againft the 
French in America. 

‘ They, (the Englifh) fays he, began in 1755 by attacking 
the French on the borders of Canada; and without any de- 
claration of war took above three hundred merchant fhips, as 
if they had been only fmuggling cutters ; they likewife went fo 
far as to take veflels belonging to other nations which were 
carrying goods to the French.’ 
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Was it not evident in the year 1753, that the French, by 
the great progrefs they had then made in extending a chain of 
forts between the Miflifippi and their poffeflions in Canada, 
intended to exclude the Englifh from all communication and 
traffic with the Indian nations, even thofe that lay contiguous 
to the Britifh fertlements, and to confine them within a line 
of their drawing, beyond which they fhould neither extend 
their trade, nor plantations !—No fooner was the town of Ha- 
lifax in Nova Scotia built, than the French fpirited up the In- 
dians cf the neighbourhood to commit hoftilities againft the 
inhabitants, fome of whom they murdered. In 1754, they 
furprized Logs-town, which the Virginians had built upon the 
Ohio, pillaged it, and deftroyed all the Britith traders there, 
except two, who found means to efcape, Thefe, and many 
other previous outrages, prove, that the Englith were not the 
aggreflors before the declaration of the laft war; and that, by 
taking three hundred merchantmen from the French in 1755, 
they did not begin hoftilities, but only made reprifals, 

His account of the fiege of St. Philip’s in Minorca, and of 
the fkirmifh in the Mediterranean, between Mr. Byng and 
the marquis de Galiffonniere, are written in the true gafconad- 
ing fpirit of a Frenchman. 

‘ The Englifh, as is well known, had taken Minorca from 
the Spaniards ; the poffeffion of that place, which had been 
confirmed to them by all the treaties, was of more importance 
than Gibraltar, which has no harbour; and gave them the 
empire of the Mediterranean. About the end of April 1756, 
the king of France fent the marfhal duke de Richlieu into that 
ifland, with near twenty battalions, efcorted by a dozen of 
fhips of the line and fome frigates, which the Englifh did not 
fufpeét to be in fo much readinefs : all was fo ata fixed time, 
and nothing was ready on the fide of the Englifh, who at- 
tempted, however, though too late, to attack the French fleet, 
commanded by the marquis de la Galiffonniere in the month of 
June following. That battle could not have preferved the 
ifland of Minorca, but it might have faved their reputation; 
the expedition was unfuccefsful ; the marquis Galiffonniere put 
their fleet in confufion, and repulfed it, For fome time after, 
the Englith miniftry faw with regret, that they had compelled 
the French to eftablifh a formidable navy. 

‘ The Englith ftill had hope of defending the citadel of Port- 
Mahon, which, next to Gibraltar, they regarded as the 
ftrongeft place in Europe, by its fituation, by the nature of the 
ground, and by thirty years care which they had taken to for- 
tify it; it was every where an entire rock ; there were ditches 


twenty feet deep, and in fome places thirty, cut into the rock ; 
I2 there 
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there were fourfcore mines under fome works before which it 
was impoffible to open the trenches: it was every where im- 
penetrable to cannon, and the citadel was every where fur- 
rounded with thofe exterior fortifications cut into the folid 
rock. 

‘ The marfhal de Richelieu formed a bolder enterprife than 
that of Bergen-op-zoom, which was to make an affault, at one 
time, on all the works which defended the body of the place ; 
and in this daring attempt, he was feconded by the marquis 
de Maillebois, who always difplayed great talents in this war. 

‘ The people of London were fo exafperated at their not 
being able to conquer the French at fea, that admiral Byng, 
who had fought the marquis Galiflonniere, was condemned by 
a court-marfhal to be ftiot, by virtue of am old law paffed in 
the reign of Charles II. Marfhal Richelieu, who from the 
height of a plain country had feen all the engagement, and 
who could form a judgment of it, in vain fent a declaration to 
the author of this hiflory in juftification of admiral Byng, 
which foon reached the king of England: it was alfo in vain 
that the judges themfelves recommended him, in the ftrongeft 
terms, to the mercy of the king, who might have faved him ; 
for after all, that admiral was executed. He was fon to that 
admiral who gained the battle of Meflina in 1718. He died 
with great refolution, and before his execution fent his vindi- 
cation to the author, and his acknowledgments tc marfhal 
Richelieu. 

‘ The French defcended into the ditches in fpite of the Eng- 
lifh artillery ; they placed fcaling ladders thirteen feet high ; 
and the officers and foldiers, when arrived at the laft round, 
fprung upon the rock, climbing upon one another’s fhoulders : 
it was by a boldnefs not eafily to be comprehended that they 
made themfelves mafters of the out-works. ‘The troops be- 
haved with fo much more courage, as they had todo with near 
three thoufand Englith, affifted by all that art or nature could 
do for their defence. 

‘ The next day the place furrendered; the Englith could 
not conceive how the French had paffed the ditches, into 
which a man in cool blood would hardly venture to defcend. 
This action gave great glory to the general, and to the na- 
tion, bat it was the laft of the French fucceffes againft Eng- 
land.’ 

Minorca is not of fo much confequence to the Englifh as 
Gibraltar; Gibraltar is a ftronger fortification than St. Philip’ss 
and its firuation more important. Voltaire fays, that ‘ the Eng- 
lifa never thought of Minorca,’ and that they did not fufpeé 
the French fleet to be in fuch readinefs, The Englith err 
ha 
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had timely intelligence of the intentions of the French againft 
that iflland; but it was a weak m y, and did not difcharge 
its duty.—If Byng had thoroughly defeated the French 
fleet, it is Wighly probable that the fiege of St. Philip’s 
would have been raifed, and Richelieu’s army entirely ruin- 
ed. Galiffonniere was fo far from putting the Englith 
fleet in confufion, and repulfing it, that admiral Weft, 
with three or four fhips as ative as his own, broke the 
French line, and made the whole fleet fheer off. From that 
mock battle the French navy, in point of gallantry, ap- 
peared contemptible, inftead of formidable. Galiffonniere, : 
indeed aéted politically, and for the intereft of -France, in 
declining to fight decifively ; but it was the Englifh admiral’s 
ipdifpenfible duty to attempt a complete viftory over the French 
fleet. 

Mr. Byng was not condemned by virtue of an old law paffed 
in the reign of Charles JI. but by virtue of an aé& paffed in the 
reign of George IJ. by which act he was obliged, under pain 
of death, to annoy the enemy to the utmoft, which, on the 
zoth of May 1756, he certainly did not. His fate, however 
was hard. Juftice, in his cafe, might have been tempered 
with jenity ; for ‘his conduét might have been refolved into 
erroneous judgment. He fell a victim to the clamour of an 
inéenfed, unthinking, crowd, and toa venal a n. 

When we recolleé& that the garrifon of St. Philip’s, did not, 
at the beginning of the fiege, amount to three thoufand men ; 
that more than twice that number were requifite to man the 
extenfive works; that above forty officers belonging to the 
Minorca regiments were abfent, when the French landed on 
the ifland; that when the garrifon capitulated, the works 
were, in many places ruined, the body of the caftle fhattered ; 
that many guns were difmounted, the embrafures and parapets 
demolifhed, the palifadoes broken in pieces, and the officers 
and foldiers exhaufted with hard duty, and. inceflant watch- 
ing; when with thefe particulars, we recolleét the long, and 
vigorous defence made by the befieged againft twenty-thou- 
fand French, we muft witholda great deal of that glory from 
Richlieu and his army, which Voltaire would perfuade us to 
yield them for their acquifition of Minorca. 

Our author is as unjuft to the merit of the Englith, as he is’. 
prodigal of encomiums on the French. The indiltin& rapidity 
with which he runs over our victories in the laft war, is an ob- 
ject of ridicule ; it is too defpicable to make one angry.—’Tis 
a pity that he did not enter into a detail ef the battle of Min- 
den, for the fake of the worthy commander of the Englith ca- 
valry, As Mr, Byng did his duty in the Mediterranean, by 
I 3 Mr. 
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Mr. Voltaire’s account, L. G. S. too, im bis biffory, might have 
been active and enterprifing in Germany. 

If Voltaire’s partiality was not fo grofs that it defeats its pur- 
pofe,-and makes him and his heroes contemptible, every ge- 
nerous heart would kindle with refentment at his paffing over 
the glorious name of Wolfe in filence, though a French ftrip- 
ling no fooner receives a wound in the fervice of the grand 
monarque, than he crowns him with laurels, and raifes him 
to an equality with the moft eminent worthies of Greece and 
Rome.—If great men fend accounts of great actions to you, 
Mr. Voltaire, and make you the depofitary of the annals of 
our age ; they chufe a very improper herald of atchievements ; 
for pofterity will not believe one of your affertions, unlefs 
fupported by better authority than your own, 
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VI. .4n Effay on the Bath Waters. In Four Parts. Containing a 
Prefatory Introduion om the Study of Mineral Waters in general, 
By William Falconer, of Bath. M.D. 8vo. 35. Lowndes, 


pW the introdution to this performance the author obferves, 

that no part of medical knowledge has been inveftigated: 
with lefs accuracy than the qualities of mineral waters; on 
which fubje&t only, though upwards of two hundred volumes 
have been written, we have ftill but a very imperfe& idea of 
the characters of thofe ufeful productions of nature. Several 
reafons are alledged for the unfuccefsful profecution of thefe 
refearches ; among which the principal are, the want of che- 
mical knowledge, the abufe and confufion of terms, a defici- 
ency in point of method, and the interefted views of invelti- 
gators, which have frequently given occafion to falfhood and 
mifreprefentation. 

The firft part of this volume treats of the various impreg- 
nations which may be cifcovered in waters, fuch as faline bo- 
dies, inflammable, metallic, aereal fubftances, and earths; 
and in the fecond part, ‘the author propofes the moft approved 
methods for afcertaining thofe impregnations. He afterwards 
relates many ingenious experiments which he has made on the 
Bath waters, where we meet with a remark of too important 
a nature to be paffed over, 

Among the native metallic impregnations of mineral waters, 
copper, iron, and zink, are all which have hitherto been dif- 
covered, though accidental combinations with other metallic 
fubftarces may alfo fometimes take place, efpecially in thofe 
of the thermal kind: and on this principle Dr. Falconer, with 
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great modefty and candour, difapproves of the ufe of leaden 
cifterns as refervoirs ; having obferved the ciftern at Bath to be 
greatly corroded on its infide, 

‘ The effe&ts of lead on the human body are well known: 
** Obftinate conftipations, violent colics, pains and contrac- 
tions of the limbs, tremors and refolutions of the nerves, and 
flow wafting fevers, are the confequences of this metal taken 
internally, and of the fumes to which the workmen are ex- 
pofed in the fufion of this metal, in the way of bufinefs ;” and 
even the external application of ceruffe has been known to 
produce this effet. This metal, however, is generally thought 
not to be foluble in the vitriolic acid, unlefs in a boiling heat ; 
and this feems true with regard to the fixed; but as to the 
volatile, it is by no means to be depended on, as that will ac& 
on lead in an inferior degree of heat ; and though its attrac- 
tion to metals does not feem to be fo ftrong, yet it diffolves 
them in much larger proportion than the ether. 

‘ After having given the: above account of the effects of 
this pernicious metal, we fhould be forry to infinuate any fuf- 
picion of its prefence in thefe falutary fprings. Neverthelefs, 
the ciftern, which ferves as a refervoir for the fpring at its firft 
rife, appears plentifully corroded on its infide, by the long 
furrows which are vifible in every part of it. This proves the 
poffibility of fuch an impregnation, though, probably, its 
proportion there is too fmall, or perhaps counteraéted by fome 
other qualities of the waters, to work any obvious effects on 
the human body. This, however, is, by no means, a juftifi- 
cation of the ufe of any thing liable to give an impregnation 
of this fort in the flighteft degree. A portion of feveral me- 
tallic fubftances, almoft too minute to be difcerned, is capable 
of working great changes in the human frame; and among 
thefe lead claims the chief place, and is perhaps the moft dan- 
gerous, as it frequently works by flow, and almoft impercep- 
tible degrees, and has often compleated the mifchief before 
the perfon was fenfible of his danger, or to what caufe to at- 
tribute his malady. The noted colic at Amfterdam was of 
of this kind, which for a long time eluded the Tearch of ‘the 
learned with refpec&t to its caufe ; and it feems probable, fiom 
fome ingenious experiments, by Dr. Baker and others, that 
the Devonhhire colic proceeds from the fame origin, 

‘ If to this it fhould be objected, that we have no accounts of 
any fuch effects produced by the Bath waters, and that, on 
the contrary, they have been proved to be very efficacious in 
the cure of thefe very difeafes, we may reply, that the adction 
of the water on this metal has been fufficiently proved, and 
that it is poffible, that the unfavourable fymptoms fometimes 
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produced on drinking them, which we know not how to ace 
count for otherwife, may be produced by fome fuch impreg- 
nation; as this metal, though its effets are fometimes Jatent, 
is feldom inaétive. It may be, perhaps, owing to this caufe, 
that fome diforders of the fpafmodic kind, as the opifthotonus, 
feem fometimes rather enhanced by drinking the waters, when 
bathing alone is of great fervice. This may likewife occafion 
the retardation, and fometimes the failure of cure, of many 
bowel diforders; and the obftinate coftivenefs, fo much com- 
plained of on drinking the Bath waters, which is a conftant 
effet of that mineral, makes this conjeflure not improbable. 
Effecis, when flowly produced, and the reafons not felf-evident, 
are often neglected, or attributed to unavoidable caufes, or 
circumttances to which they do not belong. The noted colic 
at Amfterdam had many caufes affigned for it, before the true 
one was difcovered ; and it is poffible, that this quality in the 
Bath waters may not be originally inherent in them, but per- 
haps owing to fome accidental circumftance of this nature. 

‘ From an examination of theix contents, we can difcover 
nothing to which this effeé&t can rationally be afcribed; and, 
if we reafon from analogy, all the fulphureous preparations 
tend rather to loofen than bind the body. An eminent and 
ingenious writer has cautioned againft the ufe of lead in our 
common pumps, as he fays, that although lead may not be 
obvioufly foluble in common water, that a portion of it may 
be abraded, and fo minutely comminuted by the working of 
the pump, as to be fufpended in water, amd thus capable of 
being received into the human body. If this caution was well 
founded, as to laying afide the ufe of lead in common pumps, 
* how much ftronger will it be applicable in this inftance, where 
the pump is worked daily many hours together, and the abra- 
fion confequent on it proportionably greater, and the very 
water drawn by it capable of holding it in a ftate of folution ? 
If it be farther alledged, that no lead appears to be found in 
the waters, even by our own experiments, we may anfwer, 
that this metal is fufficiently proved to be aéted on by the ef- 
fe& beforementioned to be produced on the refervoir; and 
though the proportion contained in any quantity of water ca- 
pable of coming under our examination, might elude a difco- 
very by a chemical analyfis, yet its effets on the human body 
might be {till poffibly exerted. This wasthe cafe at Amfter- 
dam before quoted, where, though the diforder was undoubt- 
eciy owing to this caufe, and its proportion vaftly larger than 
it could be in this inftance, it was ftill f minute, as to be 
{carce difcoverable by a chemical examination. 
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¢ On the whole, when we confider the nature of thofe dif- 
eafes which are generally recommended to thefe waters for re- 
lief, which are many of them of the fame kind with thofe oc- 
eafioned by this pernicious mineral, and fome aétually pro=- 
duced by it, we fhall then fee the peculiar propriety of avoid- 
ing any poffibility of an impregnation of this nature. We 
would, therefore, humbly, though earneftly, recommend to 
thofe, who are the guardians of thefe antient and juftly cele- 
brated fountains, to fubftitute a refervoir of marble, or what, 
perhaps, may be full as proper, of grit ftone, in place of the 
leaden one now ufed; and wooden, or, what may ferve the 
purpofe ftill better, caft iron pipes, for the fupply of the 
pump.’ 

The fourth part of this treatife contains a rational applica- 
tion of the foregoing experiments to the purpofes of phyfic, i in 
which many ufeful practical hints are fuggefted, concerning 
the ftate in which Bath waters are in greateft perfe€tion, and 
what alterations are produced in their qualities, by ftanding, 

or its mixture with other fubftances. 

After the very accurate: and minute inveftigation of Bath 
waters, which Dr. Falconer has exhibited, he propofes the | 
compofition of an artificial water, as a kind of fuccedaneum 
to thofe celebrated fprings, and which he thinks might be of 
advantage, particularly for bathing, where recourfe could not 
be had conveniently to the natural waters. The following is 
the prefcription and method of ufing fuch a fubftitute. 

‘Let 3ij. of wafhed flowers of fulphur be ground with 3 (3. 
of quick lime ; during the trituration, add gradually j§ij. of 
pure rain, or diftilled water; ftrain it off. Take then a ftrong 
glafs, or ftone bottle, of a quart contents, put into it 3 (3. of 
green vitriol, and 33). of quick lime, (freth burnt ; ;) pour on 
it the formentioned liquor, and cork it clofe up immediately. 
This preparation will keep, clofe corked, three or four days, 
without any remarkable feparation of its parts. , 

‘ When wanted for ufe, Zij. of it may be added to Zvj. of 
common rain, or diftilled water, previoufly heated rather above 
the degree of the Bath water, and drank immediately.’ 


VII. Sermons on feveral Subjects, by Thomas Secker, LL.D. late 
Lord Archbifoop of Canterbury. Publifoed from the Original Ma- 
nufcripts, by Beilby Porteus, D. D. and George. Stinton, D. D. 
bis Grace’s Chaplains. 4 Vols. 8ve. 16s... White. Concluded. 


‘THOUGH the reader will feldom find in thefe volumes the 
ftrokes of a lively genius, the graces of oratofical language, 
the critical accuracy of Dr, Clarke, the reafoning of Hoadley, 
) or 
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or the acutenefs of Sherlock, yet he will find what is extremely 
valuable, the ftrongeft marks of a benevolent difpofition, un- 
affe&ted piety, and folid fenfe. This worthy prelate does not 
indeed attempt to gratify curiofity, to charm the imagination, 
or animate the affections ; but he commands attention by the 
importance of his inftru€tions, and the plainnefs and folemnity 
of his diétion. He pofiefies, in an eminent degree, the art of . 
{peaking to his auditors on the moft ordinary topics, and of 
adapting his inftructions to the loweft capacities, without for- 
feiting the dignity, which is fuitable to the character of a 
Chriftian preacher. 

As thefe difcourfes are chiefly of a praétical kind, we thall 
not attempt to lay before our readers a particular view of their 
contents. — Men of letters will not defire to read an epitome of 
the Whole Duty of Man. 

The firft duty of reafonable creatures, with refpeé to re- 
ligion, is, informing themfelves, as fully'as their natural abi- 
lities, their improvements in knowledge, and their condition 
of life permit, concerning its truth, and the doétrines it 
teaches. His grace has therefore in fome of his firft difcourfes, 
very properly inculcated and explained the duty of proving all 
things; that is, of examining on what foundation we build our 
faith, or the notions we have imbibed in oppofition to virtue 
and religion. He then fhews, that the precepts of Chriftianity 
are level to the capacities of all mankind, and that neither ig- 
norance, nor inability, can be juftly pleaded by any one, in 
excufe for the negle& of plain and obvious duties, The love 
of pleafure is confeffedly the greateft enemy to religion: he 
therefore, in his next difcourfe, fuggefts feveral ufeful admo- 
nitions againft the mifchiefs which arife from an undue ate 
tachment to fafhionable amufements, and a life of diffipation ; 
at the fame time, he jaftly obferves, that . Chriftian piety al- 
lows us, under fuch regulations as are evidently reafonable, 
every enjoyment of fenfe, every delight of elegant tafte, every 
exertion of focial chearfulnefs ; and, in truth, forbids nothing, 
but mifchief, madnefs, and mifery. 

In the fixth difcourfe the archbifhop direéts our views to 
the great author of the Chriftian faith, as our exemplar and 
legiflator. Having given usa fhort fketch of his charaéer, 
agreeable to the reprefentation’ of the evangelical writers, he 
makes the followlng obfervations : 

‘ If fiill it be pretended, that his portrait was drawn too 
favourably ; who could draw it fo? ‘Fhe Greeks and Romans 
never drew any, either from life or fancy, without fome ca- 
pital fault. How came the Jews, how came the illiterate 


evangelifts, by fuch ree ranaed fkill? And further, how 
came 
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came they to afcribe fuch mild, fuch paffive virtues, to their 
Meffiah, whom the whole nation expe&ed to be, on the con- 
trary, an enterprizing and profperous warrior ? Had one of 
them deviated fo unaccountably from the general opinion; is 
it credible that they all fhould? Had every one of them at- 
tempted to make a beautiful picture of that fort, without re- 
gard to the original ; would all their piftures have been like, 
yet each diftinguifhed by fuch peculiarities, as proved none of 
them to be copied from the other? Or fuppofifig even that, 
could they have perfuaded an unwilling world,: that thefe re- 
fembled this original, when plainly they did not? 

‘ Now if their narratives be faithful defcriptions of a real 
perfon, well may we afk, as the Jews did with another fpirit, 
Whence bath this man thefe things; and what wifdemis- this, which 
is given unto him? Is not this the carpenter's fon? What education 
had he to form him, what patterns to form himfelf upon, to’ 
become the man he was? By what train of thinking could he 
be led to conceive, by what profpects could he be moved to 
undertake, by what power was he enabled to accomplifh, the 

unparalleled things he did? To imagine that fuch a one ex- 

-ifted by ‘accident, is monftroufly unreafonable. But that he 
fhould alfo have fallen by accident, juft into that fingle coun-' 
try, in which there was a fyftem of religion, that he could 
build on, with a ferics of prediftions applicable to himfelf; 
and juft at that period too, which thefe prediétions had fo 
pointed out, as to raife an univerfal expeftation of him: that 
under all the difadvantages of a low condition he fhould have 
fpirit enough to make and maintain the higheft of claims, fa- 
gacity enough to interpret the ancient oracles in a much fub- 
limer and jufter fenfe, than any of the moft learned inftru@ors 
of the people, and felf-denial enough to prefer, in confequence 
of thefe interpretations, perfecution and crucifixion before the 
fafety of a private ftation, or the fplendor of offered dominion: 
that every one of thefe things, (and others equally ftrange 
might be added) fhould meet in the fame man, without the 
efpecial appointment of Heaven, exceeds all power of chance. 
Confider him only as a mere man, he appears to have been 
unfpeakably the greateft and beftof men. Confider only thofe 
confequences of his coming into the world, which even unbe= 
lievers muft acknowledge, he. appears to be the moft impor- 
tant perfon, that ever did come into it. The general reafon- 
ablenefs of his dofirine, the coolnefs of his temper, the com- 
pofednefs and familiarity of his whole converfation, prove he 
was no enthufiaft: the unvaried goodnefs of his life, the wil- - 
lingnefs with which he fuffered death, the impoffibility, which. 
his underftanding could not but fee, of attaining any worldly’ 
. advan- 
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advantage by the courfe, which he took; nay indeed, the dif- 
ficulties which he left in fome articles of his fcheme, and 
needed not, if he had contrived it to ferve a turn, prove full 
as evidently, that he was no impoftor, What muft he have 
been then? And what elfe can we gather from his whole be- 
haviour, than what the fpectators did from the finifhing fcene 
of it upon the crofs: Truly this was the Sonof God.’ 

It may perhaps corroborate this argument to obferve, that 
the elevated fentiments, and extenfive benevolence, which 
were difplayed in our Saviour’s doétrines and condu@, could 
never have been expected from a perfecuted impoftor, or an 
ordinary Jew. 

His grace has not informed us, what the difficulties are, 
which, he fays, our Saviour has left in fome articles of his 
fcheme. That there are difficulties in the Chriftian fyftem 
we readily allow; but at the fame time we may obferve, that 
many of thofe abftrufe points of theology, which are ufually 
afcribed to revelation, are only phantoms, which have rifen 
up in the imagination of dreaming divines. 

In the feventh fermon our author fhews, what it is to preach 
Chrift crucified, and whence it came to pafs, that this was 
to the Fews a flumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolifone/s. 

In the eighth he explains what the apoftle means, when he 
fays, if in this life only we have hope in Chrift we are of all men 
moft miferable: fhewing, that the profecutions of the firft 
Chriftians, not the duties of their religion, were what would 
have made the believers in it miferable, had the hope which 
it gave them been confined to this life. From thence he goes 
on to point out the encouragements and advantages which 
every one may derive from thofe future profpe&ts which religion 
prefents to his view, 

The fin againft the Holy Ghoft is the fubje& of the ninth 
difcourfe. This fin, he thinks, principally confifted in fpeak- 
ing evil of thofe miraculous powers which were exerted by the 
Holy Spirit, after our Saviour’s afcenfion. With regard to its 
peculiar guilt he fays, it did not confift, in its being com- 
mitted againft the Holy Spirit, but in its being a wilful and 
obftinate rejeclion, from wicked motives, of the only means 
remaining for reformation and forgivenefs. 

In the tenth fermon the author illuftrates the meaning of 
this declaration of our Saviour, that men fall give an account of 
every idle word which they fhall fpeak, in the day of judgment ; 
and from thence takes occafion to expofe the common foibles 
of converfation, or of fpeaking in an improper manner of re- 
ligion, moral virtue, and one another. In the eleventh, he 


confiders the advantages of religious inftruction ; and in the 
twelfth, 
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twelfth, the difpofition of heart with which we ought to re- 


Céive it. | 

In the fecond volume the author treats of the following fub- 
jets, St. Paul’s exhortation.to the Philippians Whatewer things 
are true, &c, Jofhua’s refolution to ferve the Lord; the na- 
ture and importance of the love of God, and of our neighbour ; 
our Saviour’s temptation in the wildernefs; the import of St.. 
Paul’s affertion, that all feek their own, not the things which 
are Jefus Chrift’s; the apoftle’s glorying in the crofs of 
Chrift; our Saviour’s refurreflion, with the propriety and im- 
portance of fetting our affe&tions on things above; in what re- 
fpect Chriftianity is an old commandment ; the true nature 
and value of charity ; the effects of Chriftianity with regard to 
the peace and happinefs of the world ; the duty of an inoffen- 
five life ; pra€tical obfervation on the Scriptural account of 
David’s crime, in the affair of Uriah ; the importance of avoid- 
ing fellowfhip with the unfruitful works of darknefs ; and the 
utility of felf-examination. 


The third volume confifts chiefly of fermons on the duties 


of the young, the aged, the rich, the poor, and the fick. 
Thefe difcourfes abound with excellent inftrutions, and may 
be read with fingular advantage by thofe efpecially to whom 
they are addrefied. ; 

The fubje&ts which the author has difcuffed in the fourth 
volume are thefe, the unprofitablenefs, turpitude and perni- 
cious effects of fin ; the opportunities which we have of doing 
good, and the proper objedis of our kindnefs ; St. James’s 
definition of pure and undefiled religion; the form without 
the power of godlinefs ; obfervations on the time of Chrift’s 
appearance ; remarks on the conduct of Thomas and the other 
apoftles after our Saviour’s refurrection ; the obligation and 
importance of Chriftian faith, and a public avowal of it; 
confiderations on the queftion, Are there few that hall be faved? 
the proper ufe of oaths, and the finfulnefs of taking the name 
of God in vain; the nature of Chriftian mortification ; Abraham 
juftified in offering up his fon ; and the prefumption of prying 
into matters which infinite wifdom has concealed, preached gn 
Trinity Sunday. 

The following obfervations on the time of our Saviour’s ap- 
pearance, will give our readers a full idea of the archbithop’s 
ftile, invention, and force of reafoning, on a topic which has 
been frequently treated by preceding writers. 

‘ Had our Saviour appeared in the early ages, there had 
been little or no room for a number of prophecies concerning 
him beforehand. Or if there had, it would have been diffi- 
cult, if not impoffible, to prove afterwards, that fuch prophe- 
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cies were made a fufficient time before the event. And thug 
one kind of evidence of his authority, and a very ftrong one, 
muft have been entirely loft. 

¢ And for the other evidence, that of miracles : had Chrif€ 
come and performed his, only a thoufand or two of years ear- 
lier than he did; they who object now to his coming no fooner, 
how much more would they have objeéted in that. cafe to his 
coming fo foon; in a period of time, when men were ignorant 
and unexperienced, credulous and unfufpicious, and befides in- 
capable of conveying down to us with any certainty what paffed 
amongit them ? Indeed as it is, are not fome ready to fay or 


imagine, though very unjuftly, that the credit of the gofpel 


hiftory is lefs for its being fo ancient ; and wearing out con- 
tinually, as time runs on? What would they have faid then, 
if the time had been twice as long ? Very poffibly, there might 
have been little need for them to fay any thing: almoft, if not 
quite, every ray of truth might have been loft in the thicknefs 
of the medium, through which it was to pafs; and at beft the 
Son of God might have appeared no otherwife, than as one of 
the fabulous heros of Pagan antiquity. Now indeed, having 
a feries of revelations down to his days, the latter part attefting 
and confirming the former, we have fufficient ground to rely 
firmly on the earlieft, But had the whole been clofed when 
the firft was given, the proof of it muft have been much 
weaker. 

‘ Nay, had he come in the mid-way, between thofe times, 
and that when he did; in what ftate would he have found: the 
world ? He would have found the Jews, far from being capable 
of fo fpiritual a religion as his, not fufficiently reftrained by all 
the fetters, and all the pomp, of their own ceremonial one, 
from grofs idolatry ; and therefore plainly, as the apoftle ob- 
ferves, in the condition of children, wanting to be kept longer 
under tutors and governors, and the elements of their law, till they 
fhould come to be of age for a ftate of freedom. Befides, 
they were hitherto little known in the world; and as Chrifti- 
anity, for many reafons, was to have its rife in that nation, 
‘the proper time for its rife was certainly, not till their tefti- 
mony to the prophecies and facts on which it was built, could 
reach farther, and have more effect. 

‘ Then, as to the gentiles, the darknefs they were in, till 
a {mall time before our Saviour’s appearance, was much too 
great for them to bear the light of the fun, breaking out upon 
them at once. Or had it not, they were divided into numbers 
of fmall kingdoms and ftates, continually at war. The com- 
munication of a religion, from one to another of thefe, would 
have been extremely difficult: and neither miracles, nor in- 
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MtruGtions, could eafily have reached far. Jealoufiés would 


have arifen, that political purpofes of one againft another were 
defigned to be ferved by it: fome fuch perhaps would have 
been grafted upon it. One nation would have favoured and 
eftablifhed the new fcheme; another rejeéted and calumniated 


.it: and by thefe contefts every part of its evidence, and efpe- 


cially that great one, the difintereftednefs of its teachers, would 
have become fo doubtful, that many confiderate men would 
fcarce have known what to think of it. 

‘ Befides, had our bleffed Lord’s inftru&tions been given 
much earlier; after-times would never have known fufficiently 
the need they.had of them: but would have imagined, that, 
in a little while, men would have found out of themfelves, 
every thing which he had taught them. Even now, after the 
experience of fo many ages to the contrary, fome tell us, that 
the whole of religion, of all we have to believe and do, to 
hope or fear, is fo plain, that-no one could ever mifs it. How 
much more plaufibly then would they have faid fo; and indeed 
how much fainter a fenfe fhould we all have had of our oblie 
gations to Chrift, if the moft enlightened parts of the world, - 
had not, before his coming, wandered fo long in fuperftition 
and fin? 

‘ Nor is this farther confideration without its weight: that, 
had our Saviour come and delivered the precepts of Chriftianity 
in their full purity and ftri€tnefs, before the light of nature 
had been fufficiently improved, by a few of the heathens, to 
difcern and own the juftnefs of them; what is ftill {aid by 
fome, would then have been faid by many more: that they 
were utterly too rigid for the nature and circumftances of 
man; and unfit to be required of fuch creatures, as we are. 

¢ But now, inftead of all thefe incefiveniencies, the oppofite 
advantages are ‘happily obtained, only by waiting, till the ful- 
nefs of time was come, By this prudent delay, the Jews were 
fo far prepared for his reception, as they were reclaimed from 
idolatry : and therefore the Mofaick law, which had been made 
to keep them from it, might be fafely laid afide. Some of 
them were grown fuperftitioufly fond of the legal ceremonies : 
thefe it was time to enlighten. Others were longing for that 
better ftate of things, which the prophets had foretold: thefe 
it was time to blefs with the confolation they waited for. 
The expeétation, which they-both had of the Meffiah, would 
excite 4 great attention to the holy Jefus: and yet the too 
common opinion, that he was to appear as a temporal prince, 
would fufficiently keep them from being partial in. his favour, 
fince he appeared in a manner fo different, Their govern- 
ment was ftill in being, and their laws in ufe, for thofe, who 
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would, toexamine into: their countrymen were fpread through 
a great part of the earth, to make the examination eafier: 
their facred books had been fome time before tranflated into 
Greek, the commoneft language then in the world, for every 
one’s perufal.. By thefe means, they and their religion were 
well enough known, eafily to afford all needful information ; 
yet by no means well enough liked, to prejudice men in favour 
of any new doétrine, that fhould proceed from them. Nor 
could men be prejudiced through them, on the fide of Chrifti- 
anity : for though they bore a confiderable teftimony to it, yet 
moft part of them did it againft their wills; fince, though 
many of them believed in Chrift, the generality did not. 

‘ This condition of the Jews undoubtedly made the Gentiles 
much better judges, of our Saviour’s claim, than they could 
have been, liad he appeared before. And as to their own con- 
dition ; learning and philofophy had flourifhed amongft them 
for fome ages; but was then become more univerfal than 
ever. It had freed the minds of many from the eftablithed 
fuperftitions. It had taught a few the reafonablenefs of fome 
of the ftrifteft precepts, which our Saviour afterwards deliver- 
ed. And in thefe refpects it had very happily made way for 
his do@rine. But it had been far from accomplifhing any ge- 
neral reformation, even of opinions in the world. The hea- 
then morality was founded on fpeculation, too abftraéted for 
the bulk of mankind ; was fitted rather to confound them by 
endlefs difputes, than teach them any thing folid to reft upon: 
indeed, to fay the truth, it was never propofed to them or 
taught them publickly, but confined to the fchools of philofo- 
phers. Nay, it had not convinced even them of many moft 
impertant truths; or of the duty of profefling honeftly the 
important truths, of which they were convinced: for they all 
conformed to the eftablifhed idolatries. Now thefe things 
plainly thewed, that reafon alone would never make known fo 
much of religion, as men had need to know; and therefore 
revelation was infinitely defirable. . Yet at the fame time, no 
age before had ever been fo unlikely to embrace a falfe revela- 
tion, as that was. The improvement of knowledge had 
throughly enabled them to diftinguifh between truth and im- 
pofture : the many cheats of paganifm had put them on their 
guard: the prevailing fe& of the times was the Epicurean, 
which believed nothing of religion. And even the prevailing 
wickednefs of the times would be fure to keep men from ad- 
mitting, too haftily, a religion fo ftriftly virtuous as the 
Chriftian ; and indeed, to difcourage any, that were cunning 
enough to be deceivers, from ever hoping to impofe by artifice 


and fraud fuch a fet of precepts on fuch an age, Had it been 
one 

















going ; it might have been pretended, that the goodnefs of 
the morality of thé gofpel had made its other doétrines pafs 
without evidence. But to require of a generation, fo extremely 
vicious, what had never been required of man before, an ab- 
folute denial of. every wrong inclination of every kind, wasa 
full proof of honefty in the teachers: and, if they prevailed, 
a {trong prefumption of the truth of what they taught. Now 
we know they did prevail. And as, without the leaft learning, 
they delivered a fublimer and purer religion; fo, without the 
leaft worldly help, they produced, in a few years, a greater 
reformation ; than a!l the wit.and power of man had ever’been 
able to do before: of both which ar guments Chriftianity muft 
have been deprived, had God revealed it,’ before philofophy 
and human policy, had tried their own ftrength., 

* But further yet, when our Saviour appeared, and fearce 
till then, the greateft part of the known world was peaceably 
fettled under one empire, that of the Romans. On which ac« 
count, men were much more at leifure for attending to a new 
religion: travelling, and fending intelligence was much more 
commodious: Chriftianity therefore was eafily propagated ; 
and its proofs as-eafily examined. Befides this, its being per- 
fecuted fo foon, and fo long, through the whole of that vaft 
dominion, fhewed its profefiors to have no worldly intereft in 
view: which they poffibly might, if the fame extent of -coun- 
try had ftill been’ divided amongft different princes; one of 
whom perhaps would have protected them againft another. 
And their getting the better, by mere argument and patience, 
of this moft formidable power, was a {trong proof, that truth, 
and the God of truth, was their fupport. ‘To which it muft 
be added, that the fcene of this noble ftruggle being at the 
fame time the feat of learning, we have a fufficient account of 
it handed down to us from the firft, both. by friends and ene- 
mies: whereas in the more ignorant countries, where Chri- 
ftianity was taught, (and the obfervation is greatly to its ho- 
nour) it either could not get footing, or could not keep it; 
and where it lafted longeft, little or no hiftory of it remains. 

‘ Thefe advantages then our religion had, from not being 
-publifhed till the age, in which it was. If any former might 
poffibly be as proper in fome refpeéts, yet none will be found 
fo proper in all. And if what hath been faid hath only weight 
enough to remove an objection againft the gofpel, no more is 
neceflary. But I hope it will be thought a powerful circum- 
ftance in its favour, that the time of its promulgation was fo 
evidently the right one. And I hope: alfo, that confiderate 


men will take occafion from this inftance to reflect, that in 
Voit. XXX. Auguff, 1770. K others 
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others too the ways of God may be very juft and wife, where 

perhaps, on a hafly view, they may feem very exceptionable.? 
Thefe difcourfes are proper to be read in private families, 

when edification, rather than amufement is intended, 


-_ .. _ aol 





VIII. The Hiftory of the Reign of George the Third, King of Great 
Britain, €%c. to the Conclufion of the Sefton of Parliament, end- 
ing in May 1770. To which is prefixed, a Review of the late 
War. 8voe. 6s, Evans. 


THE firft duty of an hiftorian is certainly to be impartial 
and biaffed in favour of no party or nation, But this 
quality is moft difficult to be obtained. Nay, fuch is the 
weaknefs of human nature, that an author often contraéts, in- 
fenfibly to himfelf, a partial attachment for a people, though no 
otherwife connefted with him, bet by his writing their hiftory. 
How much lefs is impartiality to be expe&ted from an hiftorian 
who treats of the affairs of his own times and country? Yet 
fome who have done fo, have been fo hardy as to profefs being 
free from all biafs or prejudice in favour of any party or na- 
tion whatfoever; and many have been {0 weak as to believe 
‘them. 

The author, however, of the work now before us has been 
much more candid and honeft.. He lets the reader at once 
into the ftate of his own mind, and makes no fecret of his 
principles or of the party he efpoufes ; fo that if any one fhould 
be mifled or deceived by him, it muft be his own fault. This 
appears evident from his preface. 

« At the acceffion of George III. Great Britain had arrived 
“at the higheft pitch of glory and felicity. Bleffed with con- 
“eord at home, and viétory abroad, it faw its trade and in. 

fluence extended beyond the example of any former period. 
The fcene is now entirely changed. Difcord rages throughout 
the land: our credit among foreign nations is at a low ebb; 
and our trade, the fource of our riches, is greatly impaired, 

‘ It is natural for a man to enquire, what caufes produced 
fo fad a reverfe of fortune? This queftion the author of the 
following fheets has endeavoured to anfwer, by developing the 
im politic and ungracious fyitem of government, which has been 
purfued for thefe ten years paft. None can deny that the 
events, which have diftinguifhed that period, are objeéts 
worthy of our attention. ‘They are no lef3 interefting to the 
prefent age than they will be inftruGive to pofterity. A well 
drawn picture of a mighty empire tottering under its own 
weight, after having pafled over the nations, like a ftorm, 
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and laid them in ruins around it, muft to all ages be an af+ 
fecting fpeétacle.— 

* It is not; that the writer is confcious of any blameable 
partiality. Unconneéted with any party, he has given vent to 
the fpontaneous dictates of his heart, and cenfured without re+ 
ferve all thofe, who feemed to purfue any other intereft but 
that of their country. If, in fome paffages, he fhould be 
thought too fevere, that feverity ought not to be charged to 
the malignity of his heart, bat to the malignity of the aétions 
which he defcribes. The charaéter and condu& of our late 
miniftries have been fuch, that a man of any feeling, or foul, 
can hardly contain his indignation, The compiler of thele 
pages confefles, that in fupprefling many reflections upon them, 
he has done violence to his own nature. Had he not con- 
fidered what was due to his own charaéter, more than what 
their meafures deferved, he would have painted them in 
ftronger colours. Inftead of complaining of his afperity,. they 
ought to thank him for his lenity; for, in general, he has 
done nothing but give a fimple narration of facts, which are, 
indeed, the fevereft fatire on their condu&.’ 

This work is divided into two parts; a review of. the late 
war, and the hiftory of the reign of our prefent fovereign, 
from his acceffion to the end of the laft feffion of parliament. 
The narration in the firft is concife and rapid; and in the 
other, as was naturally to be expefted, more diffufe, and his 
reflections more elaborate. Asa fpecimen of the firft we fhall 
fubjoin his account of general. Abercrombie’s unfuccefsful at- 
tack upon Crown Point.— 

* Important as this object was, (the reduétion of Louifburgh) 
our operations in America were not folely confined to it: the 
minifter’s plan was more comprehenfive. Abercrombie, our 
commander in chief in that quarter, marched with fixteen 
thoufand men againft Crown Point, in order to fecure our co- 
lonies from inroads, and to open a paflage into the heart of 
Canada. Till he came in fight of the enemy’s lines, he met 
with no obftruétion but an accidental fkirmifh with their ad- 
vanced guard, which in killed and wounded loft above four 
hundred men. The lofs on the Englith fide was inconfiderable 
in number, but great in confequenze. . Lord Howe fell, when 
his fkill and prudence were moft wanting; and his. death is 
fuppofed to have chiefly contributed to the difafter which fol- 
lowed. The fort is fituated on a tongue of land furrounded 
by water every where but in front, which is defended for a con- 
fiderable length by an impaffable morafs. Where this bul- 
wark failed, a ftrong line, upwards of eight feet high; was 


thrown up and mounted with cannon. A row of trees was 
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{trewed before it, in order to deceive the eye, and to preven 
the approach of the affailants. Behind, a body of five or fix 
thoufand men were pofted. The chief enginees, after recon- 
noitring the fituation, gave it as his opinion, that the re- 
trenchments might be forced with mufketry alone. As there 
was fome difficulty in bringing up the artillery, and a rein- 
forcement of three thoufand men was faid to be on the point 
of joining the French, a precipitate refolution was taken to 
make an immediate attack. How the general himfelf, who 
ought always to be a good engineer, came not to view the 
ground which the enemy occupied, no one need be at a lofs to 
determine. How the engineer happened to make fo fallacious 
a report is as little problematical. Had he approached a little 
nearer to the lines, his notions muft have been more juft. Be 
this as it will, the army advanced, and, after firing four hours 
fucceflively, found that they made no impreffion on the en- 
trenchments. ‘The general faw, when it was too late, that it 
was in vain to perfift. In order to fave the remains of the 
army, he ordered a retreat, ‘Two thoufand men were mifling. 
Another officer would, upon the arrival of his artillery, have 
led fuch a fuperior force again to the charge ; but this prudent 
gentleman gained, on the very evening of the aétion, his for- 
mer camp to the fouthward of Lake George. So much for 
Abercrombie’s generaifhip !” 


This writer, as may be feen from the above quotation, is 
very fond of a-fort of irony which we do not think compati- — 


ble with the gravity and dignity of hiltory.—Here follows ano- 
ther paflage of the fame kind. Talking of the negotiations of 
peace, he fays, * As a furer pledge of mutual faith, two per- 
fons of the firft rank in both nations were appointed ambat- 
fadors, the duke of Nivernois on the part of France, and on 
the part of England the duke of Bedford, a nobleman equally 
remarkable for the elegance of bis manners, the pclitine/s of bis ad- 
drefs, and the depth of bis politics.’ It is impoffible that our 
hificrian can be fincere in this eulogium; and, in order to 
make the irony juftifiable even in a party-pamphlet, it would 
be neceflary that this nobleman fhould be notorious for a defi- 


ciency in all thofe qualities; that he fhould be a rough unpo- 


lithed boor, and a fhallow-pated fool; a chara&ter which none 
will venture.to apply to him. Our author’s remark on the 
late duke of Cumberland’s death is the moft extraordinary we 
ever met. ‘ They (meaning the marquis of Rockingham’s 
minifiry) met with a fevere lofs in the ceath of their creator 
‘and protegtor the duke of Cumberland, who was regretted-by 
many as a patriot and profound ftatefman. Part ‘of his brains 
Was funnd to be offified: a proof that they were excellently 
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calculated for managing the affairs of a nation .’—How this pam 
ticular and not uncommon difeafe which cut off that - great 
prince inftantaneoufly, could be a proof either one way or 
other, mu!t ever remain a myftery tous. The remark has no 
meaning, and is extremely puerile. . | 

All our author’s refleétions are not, ‘however, of this fort. 
Thofe he makes on the peace feem to be not injidicious, if 
they err not on the fide of virulence, which, however, cannot 
be difpleafing to-that party which has got among us the name 
of Patriots. According to him, to determine whether a peace 
be good or bad, thefe four things muft be confidered ; the al- 
liances which it procures, the indemnification which it makes, 
the permanence which it promifes, and the neceflity which 
forces its acceptance. We fhall here infert what he fays on the 
firft three articles. . 

* The firft head needs little difcuffion. The peace brought 
us no new ally; but it deprived us of the only one that we 
could boaft; and then we ftood friendlefs in Europe. Such 
was the fyftem of politicks embraced by thefe minifters! Our 
anceftors grew great by another. 

‘ In the fecond ingredient of a good peace this treaty is no 
lefs defective: it affords no compenfation. — All our acquifitions 
hardly produce a revenue fufficient to defray the expence of 
their eftablifhments ; much lefs any aid towards the reduction 
of our debts. A good miniftry, inftead of reftoring Goree, 
would have for this purpofe infifted on the renewal of the af- 
fiento, or contraé for fupplying the Spanith Weft Indies with 
negroes. We had as much right to demand it as at the 
treaty of Utrecht, and we had incomparably more in our hands 
for its purchafe. What floods of treafure would ‘have poured 
in upon the kingdom from this fource! Proper management 
would have direéted its courfe into a publick channel, and re- 
plenifhed an exhaufted exchequer. Such a capital ftroke in 
politicks would have been of infinitely more fervice than all the 
tricks of finance, and the boafted fchemes of ceconomy, by 
which fome narrow-minded ftatefmen would bring a few pep- 
per-corns into the treafury.. But the peace-makers, not {atis- 
fied with negleéting this effential point, retained neither. Mar- 
tinico, nor Guadaloupe, which would have greatly encreafed 
our duties, our trade, and navigation. Through the want of 
fugar land the Englifh are greatly inferior to the French in 
this lucrative branch of commerce: they are not only beat out | 
of foreign markets, but fuffer all the inconveniencies of a mo- 
nopoly at home. The retention of either ifland ‘would have re 
moved thefe difadvantages, and withal enfured us‘a certain, 
fpeedy and confiderable fupply. And, what is not to be for- 
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got, our acquifitions upon this plan would be double their in- 
trinfick value, as France muft lofe whatever we gained = 
whereas in North America the encreafe of our trade cannot 
djminifh that of the enemy. Indeed the ceffion of thefe terri- 
tories will not only hurt us by the lofs of the dire& trade to 
themfelves, but by the lofs of that trade, which, were they 
in our hands, we muft neceffarily carry on with Africa for 
fiaves, and with our American colonies for provifians and other 
neceffaries. All thefe advantages will now center with our 
rivals, We muft not liften to thofe vifionary ftatefmen, who 
would perfuade us that America is abundantly able to fupply 
all the deficiencies of our trade in other parts of the world. 
}f the variety of its climates and the encreafe of people fhould 
ever put it in its power to furnifh us with every Weft Indian 
commodity, and to purchafe all our manufaétures, that era 
is too diftant to anfwer our prefent neceffities. But who does 
not fee that long before that period America will, like all the 
powerfy] colonies, that ever exifted, thake off its dependence, 
and make us regret that we totally exterminated the French, 

and rendered our protection no longer neceflary? Extenfive 
territories, and numerous fubje&s are undoubtedly defirable 
objets to a nation, that would be great and powerful. But 
Jet thein be fubjeé& ; let them be, like the Weft India iflands, 
incapable of fubfifting without the affiftance of the mother 
country. 

* The determination of the fecond point neceflarily deter- 
mines the third. For how can a peace, that reftores the moft 
valuable poffeffions, and confequently the ftrength of a rival, 
be permanent? The Newfoundland fithery is yielded in a 
much more extenfive and unlimited manner than it was granted 
by Pitt. Asif our minifters were refolved to leave room for 
chicanery and contention, the French are allowed to fith within 
three leagues of the coaft in the gulf and river of St. Laurence, 
What armaments, what expence, what vigilance, can fecure 
the obfervation of this article? Jt muft be as fertile a fource of 
quarrels and complaints as the fithery itfelf will be an excel- 
Jent nurfery of young feamen to man in due time their Weft 
India ficets, or to render their navy formidable. It is idle to 
pretend fhat the good faith of France is guarantied by our pof 
feffion of the continent, becaufe it furnifhes thefe iflands with 
provifions. The events of the Jaft war prove the reverfe. 
Martinico made as ftout a tefiftance as if the French had been 
fill mafters of Canada: it was- fupplied with provifions from 
other quarters. The defencelefs and naked condition of our’ 
Jogwood cutters muft be equally produdtive of war; for it is 
not words, but the power of repelling force by force, that can 
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prevent hioftilities. ‘The king of Spain pledges his royal word 
that the logwood cutters fhall not be molefted. Did ever ne- 
gotiators accept of fuch a ridiculous fecurity! Pitt infifted on 
the acknowledgment of our right to this branch of commerce, 
and declared that, before he would relax on this or any other 
article, he would fee the tower of London taken {word in hand, 
But he, alas! no longer direéted our councils: elfe the family- 


compaét, the moft odious and formidable confpiracy that ever 


was formed againft the liberties of Europe, would never have 


been-paffed over in filence. We had materials in our hands: 


to break the whole fabrick in pieces, and to deftroy for ever a 


combination, which is particularly defigned againft this king-. 


dom. Inftead of firmly preffing this point our minifters re- 
cognifed the compaé in all its parts. For our plenipotentiary 
with the knowledge of his principals at home treated with 
thofe, who managed the interefts of the two crowns, as if they 
had been one; the Spanifh minifter receiving his inftru@ions 
not from Madrid but from Verfailles, which faw the whole 
Spanif& monarchy melted down into its cabinet. In order to. 
cenfolidate and ftrengthen the friendfhip, which exifted be- 
tween the two courts, they allowed them contrary to the treaty 
of Utrecht to make exchanges in the Weft Indies. After 
duely confidering all thefe circumftances what reafon have we 
to think that the peace will be lafting ?” 

This quotation will be a fufficient fpecimen of our author's, 
manner of reafoning, as the former of his manner of narrating 
events. We mentioned befure the difadvantage which an 
hiftorian, who writes of the times he lives in, lies under with 
refpect to unavoidable party prejudices ; he is liable to another 
as great, the want of neceflary information, ever more difficult 


to be procured in the prefent than in after-ages. Thofe who, 


move in an ordinary fphere can have no other information than 


what they derive from common news-papers, with the authen- . 
ticity of which and the credit due to them the judicious are. 


fafficiently acquainted. But our author has fallen into a blun- 
der perfeétly aftonifhing, becaufe if he had even attended to 


that information, precarious as it undoubtedly is, he would. 


have avoided it. In page 383 we have the following paflage. 
* The courfe of thefe ruinous meafures was interrupted by twa 
a&ts, which, at all times will be ufeful, and would: at any 
other time have been popular. By the one all privilege was 
taken frem the fervants and eftates of members of either houfe. 
By the other, felony, blafphemy by ftatute, or any other crime 


which a ftatute punifhes with the pillory, were pronounced to. 


be the only offences, for which incapacitation fhould follow 


expulfion.’ | It is certain shat fuch a:bill as the latter was . 
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brought into the lower houfe, and for fome time moft 

thought it would pafs into a law. But it is well known: that 
the premier for the time, as he is called, clogged it fo much 
with amendments, and wrefted it fo far from its original mean- 
ing, that its original promoter, faid to be a moft worthy gens 
tleman, and a real fenator, in the beft and trueft acceptation of 
the word, forefeeing that thus amended the matter would be 
made worfe.rather than better, wifely dropt it. It is furprizing 
that our author fhould affert this bill had paffed through all 
the branches of the legiflature, when it was loft in the houfe 
where it originated, efpecially as the truth was fo eafily comeat, 
and as that truth would have furnifhed him with a better fubje& 
for declamation againft the court party, of which, by the bye, 
he feems remarkably fond, than perhaps any other branch of 
their condué&t. This could not be from defign, but inattention. 
It is, however, an inexcufable blunder, but the only one of 
the kind we have obferved; and on the whole, juftice obliges us 
to acknowledge that this work feems in the main_to be as well 
executed as could be reafonably expeétéd from an author of the 
prefent age, not verfant in affairs, and deriving all his lights 
from common publications, 





1X. Letter’ written by bis Excellency Arthur Capel, Ear! of Ef- 
fex, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in the Year 1675. To which 
is prefixed, An Hifforical dccount of bis Life. 410. 105 
Dodfley. 


THE author of thefe letters was the fon of the famous lord 
Capel, fo remarkable. for his talents, and his valour; for 
bis attachment to Charles I. and for his fufferings in his caufe, 

Arthur Capel was created earl of Effex by Charles II, and 
advanced by that prince to the firft offices of the ftate. It ap- 
pears, however, that his fovereign raifed him to thefe digni- 
ties, rather from a fear of his merit, and a confideration of its 
utility,. than from a defire to reward it. For Charles had not 
virtue enough to love a man of Capel’s character. 

He was fworn of the privy-council, and made lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland in 1672. This was a very arduous depart- 
ment in thofe times, and a properer perfon could not have been 
chofen to fill it than the earl of Effex. He was recalled 
in 1677, becaufe he would not connive at the fcandalous em- 
bezzlement of the revenues of that kingdom by the minions of 
the court. 

He continued till; however, in the good graces of the 
king, and was made firft commiffioner of the treafury in 1679. 
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He adhered ftrenuoufly to the court as lomg-as his confcience 
allowed him to defend it. But Charles and the duke of York 
were not men to whom the earl of Effex could be conftantly 
attached : he, at length, fell off from his: loyalty ; not out of 
caprice or intereft, but from principle; tor he thought°the 
obligations between prince and fubjeCt were. fo equally mutual, 
that when the prince violated his engagement to the fubje&, 
the fubjec&t was freed from his attachment to the prince. He 
was difgufted with the gloomy. oppreffive bigotry of the duke 
of York, and with the rapacious prodigality of the king. 
» In June 1683, he was accufed by the lord Howard of 
Eferick of being concerned in the Rye-houfe conf{piracy; dnd 
was committed to the Tower. On the 13th of July followitig, 
he was found in a clofet, in his lodgings there, about ‘nine’ 
o’clock in the morning, with his throat cut in a moft fhockin 
manner,—Some writers give us room to fufpeé, that this 
nobleman was murdered at the infiigarion of the king, and the 
duke of York ; and that Paul Bomeney, a French fervant of 
the earl, was his mafter’s affaflin.—If this was the cafe, Charles 
H. néver fuffered vifibly for this atrocious crime; James II, 
too little; and neither of them could have fuffered too 
much. 

The uncommon death of our noble author, heightens our 
affection and veneration for his memory. We {hall therefore, 
pay him the tribute which he deferved from pofterity. He 
was a man of excellent parts, and well acquainted with ufeful 
learning. Nature feemed to have intended him for the ftatef~ 
man; for his mind was vigorous, and penetrating ; his ap-- 
plication was indefatigable. His temper was a happy mixture 
of fweetnefs and gravity; he was cool; but yet he hada 
manly fpirit; a fpirit above doing a mean aétion. He de- 
fpifed the fmiles of a court, and the emoluments of a high 
office, when they came in competition with his integrity. 

We fhall here infert a part of one of his letters to his brother 
Sir Henry Capel as a fpecimen of his good fenfe, ‘his fpirit, and 
his probity. igh 

‘ What letters foever I receive from his majefty, I cannot 
nor will obey them if difagreeable to the known laws of the 
land ; but in things indifferent, or the difpofing of this bufi- 
nefs into this or the other hand; for inftance, if his majefty 
fhould command me to hold all my correfpondence for matters 
of the army with a footman, or the meaneft fervant he has, T — 
would be punétual in the performance thereof: but for my own 
part I never did or will advife the putting things out of their 
due courfe, well knowing howssnuch better it is for a prince 
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to change his fervants, if he find them unfit for their places,. 
then by altering the approved and fettled methods for the dif- 
patch of his bufinefs, to confound the whole courfe of his af- 
fairs, and unhinge even the government itfelf; but I hope- 
thefe late inftruétions, and all that hath been done upon them, | 
when the truth comes to light, wil] be more to my advantage 
than any thing that hath ever happened, I do with yourfelf 
to take warning by this particular, and. not to be over hafty 
in judging what J do, who have never ftirred one inch frony 
the rules J firft laid down to myfelf. Chriftian charity obliges: 
all men to fpeak well of the dead, and prudence in politicks 
ought doubtlefs to engage all his majefty’s mipifters at home 
to make favourable conftrutions of the a¢tions of thofe who are’ 
employed in foreign fervice, and to delay the giving their: 
judgment of any thing they fee or hear till they know the 
botiom. J hope Mr. Harbord’s over bufy humour will do me 
no prejudice; I defire you will be cautious of it, and hold him 
to a plain and direé&t courfe; in his late letter he hath fully 
pened himfelf concerning the matter of Effex-houfe, viz. that 
becaufe it did not come through his means, the having of it. 
would be inconvenient to me. I tell you, true it was, that I 
ever fufpected him to be in the foundation of thofe obftruétions 
which were given to it, and I have of a good while obferved 
that Mr. Harbord has fo much aimed at the governing all with: 
me, and the being mafter, has made me refufe many things, 
though indifferent in themfelves, only becaufe he propofed 
‘them ; and this I fhall continue to do fo lang as I find him ob- 
“ftinate in his way; for of all things in the world I cannot bear 
it in a fervant to make himfelf matter. I have nothing further: 
to add, but remain, Your moft affe&tionate brother, 
ESSEX.’ 
With this letter he fends his brother extraéts from feveral of 
his letters, to juftify hiscondu&. One of thefe extracts, which 
is part of a letter to lord Ranelagh, fhows him a judicious, 
difinterefted, and bold frierd of the publick. 
«¢ That which you fay, and which is alfo inferted in 
his majefty’s letter, that an over-payment in fome parts 
ought to balance the want of performance in others, I cannot, 
I confefs, altogether agree to: and though his majefty hath in. 
his letter declared his opinion, yet, I conceive, I may never- 
thelefs, with fubmiffion to his majefty’s pleafure, offer my 
fenfe thereupon. Thefe over-payments ought to be diftin- 
guithed, and the: particular natures of each of them confidered; 
for 1 look upon the payments and debts of your lordfhip’s un- 
dertaking to be of two forts, and thefe either fuch, as you 
unders 
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wndertake to difcharge by certain gales, and ‘at fuch and fuch 
precife times, &s payments on the eftablifhments, the debts 
dye on the civil and military lifts,.or fuch as-you are obliged 
to pay only before Chriftmas, 1675, as debts to Patrick Ars 
thur, earl of Anglefey, purchafe-money for the park, é&c; 
Now, if any of thefe latter are paid before the end of the term; 
they ought not to come in balance with thofe payments, which 
by the covenants you ought to make at prefcribed: times: 
Then, for his majefty’s letters and gifts of bounty, your lord- 
hip well knows, that much of the mifcarriage of his majefty’s 
bufinefs here arofe originally from hence, that divers letters 
for gifts and gratuities were procured, and thefe were dif- 
charged, and the publick monies left unanfwered, which was 
oné of the principal cafes that made way for your lordhip’s 
undertaking. Now, if the prattice be ftill to comply with let- 
ters of bounty, - before neceflary charges and debts-dye, [ 
would fain know how the kingdom is in a better condition, than 
under the former vice-treafurer, and wherein the publick hath 
an advantage by the undertaking? Nay, I am fure, his ma- 
jefty, who is unfatisfied with the aétings of the former vice- 
treafurer here. upon this very point, cannot, when he ferioufly 
reflects thereupon, be contented with the like dealings ia 
others. Yet, I confefs, there area third fort of payments, 
which the neceffity of ftate obliged his majefty to make; 
fuch as the extraordinary charges for the regiments maintained 
in England: and thefe, I conceive, are but reafonable to be 
allowed ; for I cannot but agree, that publick monies may be 
permitted to balance publick monies ; though I fee no ground, 
why private ones should bear the like weight in that f{cale,’ 

The two following letters, one to the bifhop of London, 
the other to Dr. Goodman, deferve to be quoted here; they 
exemplify the fimplicity, the perfpicuity, and ftrength of his 
language ; and they acquit him of that indifference to reli- 
gion, of which he is accufed by hiftory. 


¢ To the Bifhop of London, 
* My Lord, Dublin Caftle, Jan. 23, 167465. 


¢ From Dr. Goodman I did, this laft poft, receive an ac- 
count of the great favour your lordfhip had done him in con- 
ferring the reétory of Hadham upon him; and though he be 
a gentleman very worthy in -himfelf, and whofe merits might 
well recommend him to your lordfhip, yet confidering the cire 
cumftances of the thing, it being the parifh where my other 
houfe ftands, I cannot but attribute a great thare of his’ pre- 
ferment to your lordthip’s refpe& towards me; and do there- 
fore upon both {cores give your losdihip many thanks for this 
your 
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your kindnefs to him, and own it as.an. obligation to myfelf, 
I have been- more than ordinary careful whom I fhould prefent 
to the vicarage of Wattford, in regard the people there are, 
and have ever been (as your lordfhip well knows), very fac. 
tious and uneafy towards their minifter; wherefore upon this 
vacancy I defire your lordfhip to do me the favour to find out 
- a perfon that may be fit for this place: I fhould like it well 
that he be a good preacher, as well as a prudent man, be- 
caufe that when I am in England, I thall for the moft part ree 
fide there. So foon as your lordfhip fhall pleafe to nominate 
one to me, | fhall fign a prefentation, and fend it over. 


I am your lordthip’s moft faithful, 
and moft humble fervant, ESSEX, 


‘ To Doétor Goodman. 

¢ Dr. Goodman, Dublin Caftle, Jan. z3, 167 4- 5. 
* Your letter of the 6th of January, wherein you acquaint 
me with the lord bifhop of London’s kindnefs to you, came 
-to me on the zoth inftant. I am very glad you are fo well 
provided for, and like it much the better that it falls out to 
be in that place; and truly I take it extream kindly of his 
lordfhip that he thought of you for it, in regard he knew you 
to be.a perfon for whom I had a good efteem. The enclofed 
letter, a copy whereof is herewith for you to perufe, will 
tell you that I defire his lordfhip to recommend a perfon to 
me to fucceed you in Wattford, by which means Mr. Beve- 
ridge, the gentleman you mention, | fuppofe will have it; the 
only thing I doubt of him is, left having a good living in 
London, he will fpend moft of his time there; whereas I 
would not willingly have Wattford church be without a good 
preacher, it being the place where I fhall, for the moft part, 
refide when I am in England. As for Mr. Powell, I defire 
you would fpeak with him yourfelf, and let him know he 
fhall not be forgotten when I have an opportunity; though 
this parifh I conceive requires a man who hath a good deal 
of experience in the world. By a former letter of yours, you 
recommended one dean Sherridan to me; I am confident he 
hath much deceived yourfelf, and thofe other gentlemen you 
named in England, into a good opinion of him; for 1 cannot 
find but that he is the moft improper perfon in the world, for 

the employment he feeks. Iam 


Your mott affectionate friend, ESSEX.’ 


Thefe letters were written in the year 1675, when the earl 
of Effex was lord lieutenant of Ireland ; they are all letters 


of bufinefs, and moft of them relate to the government of 
! that 
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that country. They are written in a clear mafculine ftile, 
and give us a very diftin& view of the complexion of the times, 
They are an excellent model for thofe entrufted with ‘the’ ma- 
nagement of publick affairs, who are ambitious to do their 
duty. They will be entertaining and inftruétive to the rational 
mind, to the lover of hiftory, and found politicks; but they 
will go very harfhly down with the pretty gentleman, who 
Jooks at a pamphlet while his breakfaft is before him, of 
while he is under the hands of his frifeur.’ They will be foon 
flung afide by the delicate lady, who is deep-read in love-letters; 
who, in,imagination, is often lulled afleep under a verdant 
fhade by the murmurs of an Arcadian ftream ; or’ tranfported 
to gorgeous palaces, where grandees tremble at her frown, 
and fultans fall down before her. 


~~ 





X. The Lame Lover, a Comedy in Three A&s. As it is performed 
at the Theatre- Royal in the Hay-Market. By Samuel Foote, 
E/q. 8vo. 15, 6¢. Elmily. 


WE have both read, and beheld the reprefentation of this 

ingenious performance with fo much pleafure, that it is 
difficult to fay, whether the facetious humour of ‘the author, 
or the addrefs of the actor engaged our attention the moft. 
The game which Mr Foote has here ftarted, for the public 
entertainment, is certainly original, and it is purfued with 
great dramatic art through the intricate mazes of degal chi- 
canery. The charaéters are, in general, fupported with 
{tri propriety ; and there is a happy adroitnefs in the artifice 
by which Sir Luke Limp diffipates the infinuations into which 
too free an indulgence of his bottle with Serjeant Circuit had 
betrayed him.—The ften€'in which Jack is examined by his 
father, in regard to his. proficiency in his ftudies, is fo full of 
humorous fatire, that we fhall make no apology for pees 
ing it to our readers. 


© Serj,—Come, child, not to lofe time, have you carefully ! 
conn’d thofe inftru@ions I gave you? “4 

‘ Fack. Yes, Sit. 

© Serj. Well, that we fhall.fee. How many points are the 
great obje& of practice ? 

‘ Jack. Two. 

« Seay. Which are they ? 

‘ Fak. The firlt is to.put aman into  pofleffion of what i is 
his right. , 

© Serj, The fecond ? 


© Jack 
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‘ Yack. Either to deprive a man of what is really his right, 
or to keep him as long as poflible ext of poffeffion. 

* Serj. Good boy! To gain the laft end, what are the beft 
means to be us’d? 

‘ Jack. Various and many are the legal modes of delay, 

* Serj, Name them. 

‘ Jack. Injunéions, demurrers, fham-pleas, writs of error, 
rejoinders, fur-rejoinders, rebutters, far-rebutters, replications, 
exceptions, efloigns, and -imparlance. 

* Serj. [To himfelf.] Fine inftruments in the hands of a man 
who knows how to ufe them.—But now, Jack, we come to 
the point: if an able advocate has his choice in a caufe, (which 
if he is in reputation he may readily have,) which. fide fhould 
he choofe, the right, or the wrong ? 

‘ Jack. A great lawyer’s bufinefs, is always to make choice 
of the wrong. 

‘ Serj. And pr’ythee why fo? 

* Jack. Becaufe a good caufe can-fpeak: for itfelf, whilft a 
bad ae demands an able counfellor to give it a colour. 

erj. Very well. But in what refpects will this anfwer to 
the i himfelf ? 

‘ Fack. In a two-fold way ; firftly, his fees will be large i in 
proportion to the dirty work he is to do. 

* Serj, Secondly ?— 

* Jack. His reputation will rife, by obtaining the vidory in 
a defperate caufe. 

‘ Serj. Right, boy.—Are you ready in the cafe of the cow ? 

‘ Fack. Pretty well, I believe. 

* Serj. Give it then. 

* Yack. Firft of April, anno feventeen hundred and blank, 
John a Nokes was indiéted by blank, before blank, in the 
county of blank, for ftealing a cow, contra pacem etcet.— 
and againft the ftatute in that cafe provided aad made, to 
prevent ftealing of cattle. 

* Serj, Go on, 

* Fac a Said Nokes was convicted upon the faid ftatute. 

* Serj. What follow’d upon ?— 

‘ Fach. Motion in arreft of judgment, made by counfeller 
Puzzle. Firft, Becaufe the field from whence the cow was 
convey’d is laid in the indictment as round, but tarn’d out up- 
on proof to be /guare. 

‘ Serj. That’s well: a valid objeétion. 

* Jack. Secondly, Becaufe in faid indi&tment the colour of 
the cow is called red, there being no fuch things in rerum na- 
tura as red cows, no more than wags lions, fpread eagles, 


Sying. — or blue boarse 


7 ¢ Serj 
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: Serj. Well put. 

‘ ack Thirdly, faid Nokes has not offended again{ft form 
-of the ftatute; becaufe ftealing of cattée is there provided 
againtt : whereas we are only convicted of ftealing a cow. 
Now, though cattle may be cows, yet it does by no means 
follow that cows muft be cattle. 

‘ Serj. Bravo, bravo! bufs me, you rogue; you are your 
father’s own fon! go on, and profper.—I.am forry, dear 
Jack, I muft leave thee. If Providence but fends thee life 
and health, I prophefy, thou wilt wreft.as much land from — 
the owners, and fave as many thieves from the gallows, as any 
pradtitioner fince the days of king Alfred.’ bs 





XI. The Younger Sifter. 2 Vols. 1zmo. 5s. feutd. Lownds, 


_ = readers of this ftory will not, we imagine, be much 
elevated by it, but they will, probably, be, in feveral 
parts of it, /urprized, 
- Mifs Somerfet, the heroine, feems to be rather unnaturally 
left in the power of an eldeft fifter, who wants to oblige her 
to marry Mr. Foxchace, in oppofition to Mr. Padftow. 
The ftory opens with a letter from Mifs Meliora Somerfet 
«to Mifs Lavinia Knightly, in which fhe informs her that, upon 
her arrival at her fifter’s, who had fent for her from Knightly- 
court to be prefent at her marriage, fhe was not at home: 
Jenny, the maid, tells her that her miftrefs is gone to lord 
Eafy’s in the greateft diforder imaginable, having lately heard 
of Mr. Padftow’s: renewing his addrefles to her, while at 
Knightly-court, and left word that fhe muaft either confent to 
accept of Mr. Foxchace or be carried dire&tly to her aunt Mon- 
tague at M——caftle. Meliora, upon this intelligence faints 
away: before fhe is quite recovered Mr. Foxchace appears, 
with whofe behaviour fhe is fo much offended that fhe chufes | 
to go to her aunt. This aunt, by her account, is very unkind 
to her, though there is no reafon given why Mifs Montague, 
her aunt, or het fifter fhould delightin tormenting her. Mifs 
Montague, however, takes her to a Sir Harry Frankford’s, 
who gives a ball, as ufual, upon the anniverfary of his wed- 
ding-oay. At Sir Harry’s fhe meets with lord and lady Mofs, 
the two Mifs Lucas’s and their brother. Mr. Lucas is partie 
cularly attentive to her: lddy Frankford alfo takes no. {mall 
notice of her dejedtion ; occafioned by her aunt’s ill tae 
which increafes upon their return home to M——caftle. . 
foon as lord and lady Mofs arrive at the caftle her tadythip 
joins with Mifs Montague to perfuade Meliora to give-her hand 
te 
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to Mr. Lucas, of whom, they affure her, fhe has made a 
conqueft : Meliora, however, as he is very little more agree- 
able to her than Mr. Foxchace, begs that fhe may not be 
- obliged to marry either of them. On this intreaty her aunt | 
accufes her of carrying on a clandeftine correfpondence, by 
the affiftance of Mifs Knightly, with Mr. Padftow, who feems 
chiefly to be oppofed by her becaufe he has-not a large for- 
tune, Milfs Somerfet denies the charge, and declares that fhe 
has never feen Mr. Padftow fince they were both children, 
adding that her aunt well knew he was fettled abroad. In- 
ftead of receiving any fatisfaction from this declaration ‘fhe is 
ordered to receive Mr. Lucas as a lover. Mr. Lucas makes 
his vifit, and makes, at the fame time, a very poor figure in 
this hiftory. “He is rejected by Mifs Somerfet, and leaves 
M——caitle in great difcontent. Meliora is feverely chid by 
her aunt, who takes away her pen and ink, and goes out in 
the coach with lady Mofs. In the mean while lady Frankfotd 
comes to Mifs Somerfet, to enquire into the caufe of her me- 
lancholy, and prefents her with a pocket-cafe for pen, ink, 
and walers. Mr. Lucas vifits her again, and offers to: kill 
himfelf : fhe faints, lady Mofs too faints, but nobody can tell 
why. When they are both recovered Mifs Montague bids her 
‘niece leave her. Juft as fhe has obeyed her aunt, a Mr. 
Heartfree enters the room, violently agitated [lady Mofs 
brought: him with his wife to the caftle.] Starting at the 
fight of her he falls down a flight of fteps. Meliora, imme- 
diately, calis for help: her aunt and lady Mofs appear: «the 
latter raves like a madwoman, and utters the moft bitter in- 
veétives againft lord Mofs and Mrs. Heartfree, who have 
eloped together. Mr. Heartfree is feized with a fever, and 
lady Mofs complains of being very ill. She is ordered to be 
blooded, and fays fo much to the furgeon about taking care, 
that he is thrown: intoa tremor: his lancet flips, and ’tis 
imagined that an artery is cut. Mifs Somerfet, going up for 
a ftyptic which fhe keeps in her bureau, opens the door of 
lady Mofs’s apartment, in a hurry, in which the finds a beau- 
tiful young creature wpon her knees with her fine eyes 
fwimming in tears. This young creature rifes with precipi- 
tation, and looking round her in: a confufed manner, drops a | 
curtfey, and fays to Mifs Somerfet, * What ills,. Madam, 
have I been inuocently the caufe of ?? Meliora affures her 
that fhe knows of none. After a few more fpeeches Mifs So- 
merfet goes down to lady Mofs, who has received no harm, 
and then returns to the young lady, who tells her that the 
has been for fome time fettled with a widow lady in the neigh+ 


bourhood; that while the was takinga folitary morning walk; 
a man 
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a man tufhed from a hedge mafked, caught her in his arms, 
and was going to carry her toa houfe, but that lord Mofs 
coming upin a gallop to her affiftance, the monfter quitted 
her, mounted his horfe and rode off: that my lord conduéted 
her to a coach in which were lady Mofs, Mifs Montague, and 
Mr. Heartfree: that they placed her between them, while 
lord Mofs rode after the man in the mafk; that Mrs. Heart- 
free being on horfeback alfo, and pretending to be frighted, 
the ladies prefled her to come into the coach ; but that the 
excufed herfelf by faying that any thing of a “flight (quere, 
what is meant here by fight; or fhould not the word have 
been fright ?) always occafioned a violent pain in her head, 
and that fhe would, therefore, go home. Mifs Somerfet con- 
gratulates the young lady upon her happy efcape, who appears _ 
ftill to be extremely uneafy, and promifes to relate her hiftory. 
She then continues to tell Meliora, that when they came to 
M caftle and enquired how Mrs. Heartfree did, the fer- 
vants all looked furprized, and declared they had not feen her 
or her fervant; adding that lady Mofs faid the was gone otf 
with my lord. 

By a letter from Mifs Knightly Mifs Somerfet is infotinad 
that her fifter had been married a month to Sir Peter Obrian 
Ruefull, and that Mr. Padftow was returned from abread; 
that he was at Knightly-court ; 'that he had exprefled great 
tendernefs for her; that he had not encouraged a paffion for 
her till he had been very fuccefsful abroad; that he flattered 
himfelf his propofals would not now be rejeéted by her friends ; 
that he had wrote to Mr. Somerfet, not knowing of his death, 
and inclofed a letter for his daughter; but that, having re- 
ceived no anfwer, he was refolved to come to England: that 
he had fpoken with much affeétion of a fifter who had been 
_educated in a convent, and that he had fent for her to a coufin 
Blane in France. Mr. Foxchace is prefented to Mifs Somer- 
fet by her aunt. He. behaves in fuch a manner that even 
Mifs Montague is afhamed of him. Sir Harry and lady Frank- 
ford come, at the fame time, to dine at M——caftle and in- 

troduce lord Freeman, of whom Mifs Somerfet has heard a 
moft favourable character. 

Mifs Knightly acquaints her friend with her troubles, and 
tells her that Mr, Plaftow had juft heard of his fifter’s being ~ 
fled from France, nobody knew whither. Sir Harry and lady 
Frankford take Mifs Somerfet to fee Mr. Allen’s houfe: 
there they difcover lord Freeman fitting in an arbour, in'a 
penfive attitude. Lady Frankford and Meliora, foon after- 
wards, find a pocket book of his lordfhip’s, from which dro,;s 
+ the pifture of a beautiful woman. He returns in fearch of 
Vou. XXX, Augufl, 1770. L his 
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his picture, and confeffes that the original is the caufe of all his 
melancholy. Mifs Somerfet then feizes an opportunity to 
hear Mifs Stepney’s hiftory, who proves to be the loft Mifs 
Padftow. Having ran away from her coufin with a Mr. H— 
whom fhe marries; being made to believe that Mr. H—— 
is dead, the falls into the hands of a Mr. Fenton, who treats 
her with great indecency. From him fhe is refcued by a 
do&or Longman, who advifes her to go over to England, 
and recommends her to Mrs. Stapleton. As foon as this lady 
has told her griefs, lady Frankford endeavours to render lord 
Freeman as communicative ; and he owns that the lady whofe 
picture he had loft is the caufe of his forrow. Lady Frank- 
ford and Mifs Somerfet imagine that Mrs. H——, alias Mifs 
Stepney, alias Mifs Padftow, is actually lady Freeman. They 
are not miftaken. Mifs Someffet, then, at lady Frankford’s 
requeft, writes to Mifs Knightly to fend Mr. Padftow to Frank- 
ford-houfe to meet his fifter. In the mean time Meliora’s 
fifter, lady Ruefull, and Sir Peter, come and infift upon her 
marrying either Foxchace or Lucas: on her refufing to comply 
with their commands they carry her with them to Herbert- 
hall. There, both her fifter and Sir Peter treat her very 
cruelly, and the latter makes an attempt upon her perfon. 
Her cries alarm the family. She writes to her aunt. Mifs 
Montague will not receive her, unlefs the promifes to marry 
Lucas, though lady Frankford has told her that he had but an 
indifferent charaéter, The day is then fixed for their mare 
riage. - The guelts invited are expefted. Lady Freeman ar- 
rives, and faints in the arms of Mifs Montague. Mr. Lucas 
looks frighted. Foxchace makes his appearance juft ‘when 
lady Freeman is on the point of recovering: fhe ftarts at the 
fight of him, fhrieks, and faints again. Foxchace precipi- 
tately mounts his horfe and rides off. Lucas, upon lady Free- 
man’s being reftored to her, fenfes is found to be the Mr. Fen- 
ton who deceived lady Freeman in France. He profeffes, upon 
this difcovery, to be a fincere penitent and unworthy of Mifs 
Somerfet. Meliora is at length married to Mr. Padftow. 

By the above fketch of the ftory under confideration, it will 
appear, we apprehend, that there is @ g3od deal of bufnefs in it. 
There is indeed much contrivance difcoverable throughout, 
and the denoiiement is conduéted with no fmall ingenuity. 
Are the charaéters well fuftained, and properly difcriminated ? 
Are the fituations interefting ? Are the fentiments ftriking? Is 
the ftyle elegantly flowing, and pleafingly varied? We reply, 
with Mrs. Circuit, in the Lame Lover, Certainly, no, 
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a2. A Diffrtation on Rivers and Tides. Intended to demonfirate in 
general the Efe of Bridges, Cuttings, removing of Shoals and 
Imbankments ; and to inveftigate in particular the Confequences of 
Such Works on the River Thames. Refpe@fully addreffed to the 
Right Honourable William Beckford, E/g. Lord-Mayer of Lon= 
don, Confervator of the River Thames. By Robert Erfkine, 
Engineer, &c. 8v0. Pr. 1s. Wilkie. 


Me: Erfkine very juftly obferves, that * in mathematics and 

natural philofophy, reafonings-and conclafions are ‘con- 
ftantly deduced from axioms, and truths confirmed by experi- 
ment : cavil and difpute are thereby avoided ; for confequences, 
evidently founded on the moft certain masines, cannot be denied. 
In a differtation intimately conneéted with thefe fciences, it 
would be unpardonable to deviate from fo laudable an ex- 
ample; as the data required for the theory: of rivers being 
few, and at firft fight ebviows.” Our author has indeed 
given five’ principles for this purpofe ; but remarks, that the 
firft three are moft effential, the other two being rather added 
to elucidate the fubje&, to conneé our ideas, and to fhew that 
the fame laws of gravity muft take place in fluid, as well as in 
folid bodies. 

From thefe principles Mr. Erfkine deduces the demonftration 
of fome general propofitions, whereby he clearly inveftigates 
the velocity of the ftream, and the effe& of the tide flowing up 
a canal, not only when unobftruéted by water running down, 
but alfo when thofe effects are combined. From thefe invefti- 
gations our author infers, by way of corollary, that the fea, 
at high- water, is much higher than many parts of the earth; 
which is evident, among other reafons, from the velocity of 
the tides in rivers: and were that height, which in reality is 
inftantaneous, to continue a few hours, immenfe tras of land 
would be overflowed, And that it is practicable, by building of 
piers, fo to contract the mouth of a river, that the tide fhall 
flow up but a very little way. For example, were piers run 
from the oppofite fhores at Grave/end, ti!l the channel was cone 
traéted to the width it is at Pusmey, the tide would hardly be 
perceptible at Long-Reach; and at London-Briage we fhould 
have a conftant current downwards, and no tide at all. . 

We apprehend the height of the water on the eaft fide of the 
piers, occafioned by the obftruétion, on account of the fpace 
they occupied, would fo accelerate the vélocity of the tide, as 
to continue it far beyond the limits here affigned ; but whe- 
ther this would be the cafe or not, we leave to the determina- 
sion of the ingenious author of this pamphlet, which, in our 
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opinion, merits the perufal of thofe concerned in the imbank- 
ments of the river Thames. 


13. A Botanical Di@ionary: or Elements of Syftematic and Philo- 
Sopbical Botany, By Colin Miine.. 8ve. 5s. Griffin. 


This work appears to be carefully compiled from the moft 
approved writers on the fubjeé&t; and from the form in which 
it is publifhed, it muft greatly facilitate the acquifition of bo- 
tanical knowledge. Among other curious difcuffions, which 
naturally enter into a fyftem of this kind, an accurate account 
is given of the controverfy concerning the exiftence of different 
fexes in. plants: but as an extrac from that part would be tod 
large for the limits of our Review, we fhall only fele&t, as a 
fpecimen, the article of caprification. 

‘ CAPRIFICATIO, (from caprifices, a wild fig); the very 
fingular hufbandry, or magagement of fig trees.—Caprification. 

* Before I enter upon a particular difcuffion of this curious 
fubjeét, which furnifhes one of the principal arguments for the 
doétrine of the fexes, I would previoufly remark, that the fruit 
of the fig-tree is not a pericarpium, or feed-veflel, as other 
fruits, but a receptacle, in clofing or fupporting the flowers 
within it. 

‘ Thefe flowers, in the cultivated fig-tree, are female only ; 
but of the wild figs, fome have male flowers ; others have both 
male and female flowers diftinét, though lodged within the 
fame receptacle. 

‘ This being premifed, two queftions naturally occur: 1, 
In what manner are the flowers of the cultivated fig-tree fe- 
eundated ? z. How happens it, that the fruit cf our fig- trees 
ripen, if the flowers are of one fex only, and have no affiftance 
from the male? For it is not pretended that.there are any 
male fig-trees in this country. 

‘ The difficulty of the firft queftion is not immediately per- 
ceived. Inthe iflands of the Archipelago, and other coun- 
tries, where the wild, or male figs, grow in the neighbour 
hood of the female, why may not the fecundation of the flow- 
ers of the latter, by the afperfion, or fprinkling of the male- 
duit, be performed with as great facility as that of the palm- 
trees, and even of many plants in our own country, which 
bear flowers of different fexes, on diftin& roots? 1 anfwer, be- 
caufe in fig-trees, there is no communication between the 
male and female flowers. They are inclofed within the fruit, 
which, as we obferved above, is not a pericarpium, but 2 re- 
ceptacle. How then, the queftion ftill recurs, is that fecun- 
dation effefed? Ina manner fo fingular, that were not the 
fa&is properly atithenticated, they would exceed belief. A. 
very {mall kind of gnat, of a black colour, no where to: be . 

| feen 
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feen but about thefe trees, makes a punéture into the figs, at 
the time of their flowering, and there depofits, along with its 
eggs, the duft, or fecundating vapour of the ftamina of the 
male, or wild fig, in which it had been formerly inclofed. 
‘Thefe infe&s, whofe worms can only fubfift in the kernels of" 
the fig-feeds, probably forefee, by a fort of wonderful infina, 
that if the feeds are not fertilized, they can produce no ker« 
nels, and confequently no nourifhmert to their worms. For 
this reafon; immediately after their transformation, they iffue 
eut of the fig, which has in fome meafure given them birth, 
copulate,. repair to other figs, which are then in flower, prick 
them, enter by the aperture they have made, {prinkle the fer- 
tilizing duft of the ftamina, which remains attached to feveral 
parts of their body, upon the ftigma, or fummit of the ger- 
men; and making a punéture into the germen, or feed-bud 
itfelf, there depofit their eggs, one in each germen. Here 
the little worm being hatched, is nourifhed with the fubftance 
of the kernel, till having attained its fall fize, and totally 
confumed its proper nourifhment, it is transformed, firft into 
a nympha, and afterwards into a winged gnat, which, with 
its teeth, opens a paffage for itfelf through the cavity of the 
germen, iflues out of the fig, and, like its mother, takes the 
neceflary precautions to perpetuate the fpecies in other figs. 

‘ Such is the fingular hufbandry and culture of fig-trees, as 
practifed in Malta, Italy, and the ilands of the Archipelago ; 
countries where the fig-trees fufceptible of caprification natu- 
sally grow.’ 

14. A Short Defcription of the Province of South Carolina, with 
an Account of the Air, Weather, and Difeafes, at Charies- 
Town. Written in the year 1763. 8ve. ts. Hinton, 

We have reafon to think that this defcription is faithfully 
addrawn; and therefore the medical obfervations here contained, 
though they are not entirely original, may deferve the parti- 
cular attention of fuch of the faculty as become fettlers in any 
of our colonies, whofe climate and foil are fimilar to thofe of 
South-Carolina. 


15. An Effay on the Origin, Nature, Uses, and Properties of Arti- 
ficial Stone : together with fome Obfervations upon common Natural 
Stone, Clays, and burnt Earths in general, in which the Dura- 
bility of the latter is fbewn to be equal, if not Juperior, to the 
bardeft Marbles. By Daniel Pincot, Artificial Stone Manufac- 
turer, 8vo. 15s. 6¢. Marfh. 

This ingenious artift feems to be converfant in the theory, 
as well as the practical part of his manufacture; and if his 
artificial ftone fhall prove more durable than the hardeft mar- 
ble, we hope that the antiquarians of future ages will enjoy 


gany valuable monuments of Mr. Pincot. 
L 3 16. Ag 
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15. An Effay om Spirituous Liquors, with Regard to their Effis 
on Health; in which the comparative Wholefomenefi of Rum and 
Brandy are particularly confidered. By Robert Doflie, Ey, 
8ve. 1s. Ridley. 


The author of this Eflay, who appears to be perfectly ac- 
quainted with his fubjeé, endeavours to demonftrate the ef- 
fects of fpirituous liquors on health, not only from the prin- 
ciples of chemiftry.and phyfiology, but alfo from praétical ob- 
fervations : and he inveighs warmly againft the common opi- 
nion of brandy being more wholfome thanrum. The feven 
following propofitions are thofe which are difcuffed in this 
Effay. 

‘ 4. That diftilled fpirits, when rendered pure and free from 
every other fubftance, except that proportion of phlegm, or 
water, which can never be feparated from them, are abfo- 
lutely alike in their qualities; and of the fame identical na- 
ture, from whatever kind of fermented liquor they may have 
been originally obtained. 

‘ 2. That diftilled fpirit, when in a pure ftate, and feparated 
from all other bodies, except fome phlegm, has a violent 
aftringent action on the folid parts of animals, a coagulative 
effe& on the fluids, and a power of diminifhing the irritabi- 
lity and fenfibility of the nerves ; ; which qualities render it 
injurious to health when drunk in great quantities, or fre- 
ques with continuance. 

‘ 3. That fpirits, when originally diftilled from the various 
fermented liquors which afford them, rife combined or united 
with volatile oils and acids, that corre& and dulcify them: 
counteraGting their noxious power, and rendering them not 
only lefs hurtful than when in a pure ftate; but, with regard 
to fuch as are molt corrected, even falubrious, or wholefome, 
if ufed properly with moderation. 

4. That, in genuine brandy, the fpirit is dulcified, by 
combining or uniting with the native acid of the grape, and 
the acetous acid generated in the fermentation: which confi. 
derably checks the violence of the aftringency, and other un- 
whee qualities, that the fpirit would have if it were pure. 

. That in rum, the fpirit is not only dulcified by the 
acid generated i in the fermentation; but its noxious qualities 
correfte’ and reprefled ina much more effectual manner, by 
the volatile oil, which rifes with it in the diflillation; and 
fheaths its pungency, fo as to counteract in a much higher de- 
gree, the offending qualities, than can «be poffibly effected 
through the dulcification of fuch fpirit by acid, as in the cafe 


of brandy. 


‘ 6. That 
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.¢ 6. That’ the brandy now generally brought to us from 
France, fophifticated by the addition of other {pirits, or of 
counterfeit brandy, has fimilar qualities to pure ardent  fpirit ; 
and, therefore, is noxious to the health of thofe who drink it 
freely. 

 7.. That, confequently, the moft genuine brandy is lefs 
wholefome than rum : and the counterfeit or fophifticate kinds 
of it, very detrimental to thofe, who ufe them in confiderable 
quantities.’ 


17. The Noble Pediar: A Burletta. As performed at Marybone- 
Gardens. Set to Mufc by Mr. Barthelemon, 410, 64. 
Nicoll. 


Arabella, a young lady of fmall fortune, but great beauty, 
is kept under very fevere reftraint by her mother Sophorina, 
Arabella’s lover, Florimore, a young nobleman, gains admit- 
tance to her, and urges his fuir, in the difguife of a pedlar, - 
Barbarino, lord Florimore’s fervant, equips himfelf in his maf- 
ter’s cloaths, and by a fingular chance comes to make love to 
Arabella, while Florimore is paying his addreffes to her. The 
prudent mother is for difpofing of her daughter to the fervant ; 
but the young lady’s heart votes for the noble pediar, Flo- 
rimore difcovers that it is his fervant who is his rival. So- 
phorina and Barbarino attempt to pufh Florimore out of the 
houfe ; in the fcuffle his cloak falls off, and his ftar is difco- 
vered, The furprize of the mother and the fervant is great 
when they come to the knowledge of his quality. Sophori-. 
na’s intereft is transferred from the fervant to the mafter ; 
Arabella gives her hand to Florimore.  . 

This entertainment, as a dramatic and poetical compofition, 
deferves little praife, Thefe performances are written for mu- 
fick; mufick is not fubfervient to them. But they effe& their 
purpofe ; for found is affociated to them, and fupplies the 
mighty void of fenfe. This isa burletta; that is, a trifling 
paftime. Many can be amufed and tickled, who cannot think 


and /ympathize. 


18. An impartial Addrefs upon the Public Condu@ of Mr. Alder- 
man Wilkes, fince bis Enlargement from the King’s Bench Pri- 
fon, April 18¢4, 1770. By T. Underwood. 8. 64, 
Rofon. 

The caufe of truth and public tranquillity expofed to ridi- 
cule from its being defended by a weak, vain, and rhodoman- 
tading advocate. He is fo’ grofs an egotift, that he betrays 
his importance ip his own eyes almoft in every line, The ° 
greateft fervice we could do fuch a man would be to cure him 
of writing. 


L 4 The 
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The articles indeed which he enumerates againft Mr. Wilkes, 
are proofs that this pretended patriot is not a friend to his 
country ; and that his grand aim is, by amy means, to pre« 
ferve his popularity and influence. But the world is not to be 
imprefied with important objects by trite and obvious topicks, 
by prefumption inftead of argument, and vehemence inftead 
of genius 

Let us adhere to the impartiality we profefs, and give Mr. 
Wilkes the praife whichhe deferves. ‘The author infifts thar 
Mr. Wilkes was but the ca/ua/ inftrument of the abolition of ‘ 
general warrants. Here he is miftaken; Mr. Underwood 
would not have carried the abolition of them, had a general 
warrant been iffued again{ft im. ‘The abrogation of general 
warrants was owing to Mr. Wilkes’s abilities; to his tenacious 
perfeverance, and undaunted fortitude. 

A part of the conclufion of one of our author’s letters to 
the printer of the London Chronicle is fomewhat extraordi- 
nary. 

‘ But I fhall intrude tco much upon your paper, Mr. 
Printer, and upon my own health, I fear—for the prefervation 
of which (under Providence) I am prefcribed this country, for 
the fummer months—England having, for feveral years paft, 
proved extremely baneful at this feafon of the year to me.’ 

For heaven’s fake, Sir, do not attempt to frighten us! [Ie 
will be of very little confequence to the court, to the public, 
and to Mr. Wilkes, whether you are in France ot England ; 
whether you are alive or dead. 


. The genuine Trial between the Rt. Hon. Geo. Onflow, Efe 
bd the Rev. Mr. John Horne, for Printing tavo Libels ayainft, 
and Jpeaking defamatory Words of, George Onflow, E/q. one 


of the Reprefentatives of the County of Sutry. 8vo. 56 
Williams. 


It is not our bufinefs to try this caufe over again. But we 
muft make two or three fhort remarks upon it, which are de- 
manded of us by equity. 

Mr. Onflow is accufed by Serjeant Glynn of an infult to 
the conftituents of Surry, for laying his aétion in that county. 
This is the flourifh and art of a lawyer ; itis not a fair charge. 
He aed agreeably to the diétates of common fenfe, and with 
the utmoft unexceptionable propriety of condu@, in bringing 
his caufe into Surry, that his publick charaéer might be vin- 
dicated in the hearing of his ele@ors, whofe good opinion of 
bim it was his duty to maintain. 

But why did not the plaintiff call Mrs. Smith to a public 
account, whom he had difcovered to be principally concerned 
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in the deteftable fraud ? Lord Hillfborough depofed upon the 
trial, « That he had received an information of the fa@, 
charged in a letter, wherein Mr. Onflow’s name was made ufe 

of *.2 Why did not Mr. Onflow endeavour to difcover the 
ailnee of that letter, and bring him to juttice for his teme- 
rity ? For it is not to be fuppofed that he had mentioned Mr, 
Onflow’s name to his advantage. This would have been go- 
ing to the root of the matter; it would have been the moft 
dire& and effeétual way to affert his innocence: 

Here we fhall difmifs this trial, and refer it to the perufal 

of the candid, the impartial, and the judicious. 


20. A Circumffantial Narrative of a late remarkable Trial. Ta 
whith are added, the Letters produced upon the Occafion, 8vo. 
is. Love. 


This narrative being the firft that appeared upon the occa- 
fion, was the moft circumftantial at that time; but not fo far 
complete as to preclude all others, as we find by the fucceed- 
ing articles there have been other competitors for prof, if not 
for fame, in the fame purfuit. 


21. Lhe Trial of bis R. H. the De of &. July 5, 1770. for 
Crim. Con. with Lady G. including all the Letters, Se. Swe. 
ts. 6d. Walker. : 


The beft account of this affair yet publithed. 


22. A full and complete Hiftory of bis R. H. the D. of C. and 
Lady G. from their acquaintance to the final Determination of the 
Caufe at the inflance of Lord G, in the Court of King’s Bench, 
for Crim, Con. &c, 2 Vols. 12mo. 55. fewed. Brough. 


A good thought for a catchpenny, carried too far, bythe 
avidity of the undertaker, 


23. The Genuine Copies of Letters, which paffed between bis R. H. 
the D. of C. and Lady G. Her Ladyfhip’s Letters to the _ Hon. 
Mifs V——n, and the anonymous Letters figned Jack Sprat, 
Part of which were never before publifoed. To which is pre- 
fixed a clear and circumftantial Account of toe Trial. 8vo. 15. 
W heble. a) 

There can be no doubt that the letters in queftion are ge- 
nuine, but we muft deny that they were never before pub- 
lifhed, or that even part of them did not appear at the fame 
time. As to the clear and circumftantial account of the trial, 
it is principally taken -from the trial publifhed under the 
name of Walker. 


, 





° This leiter was prior to that of July the 14th, 1769. 
24. An 
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24. An Apology for the Condu& of Lady G. addrefid to the Ladies. 
8vo, 1s. ‘Thompfon, . 


A bad apology, for a worfe caufe, 


25. The Confefional: or a full and free Inquiry, into the Right? 
Cailiey, Edification, and Succefs of eRablifing fyfematical Con- 
| Sfeffions of Faith and Loérine in Protefians Churches. Third 
Eaition, 8vo. 65. Bladon. 


The prefent edition of the Confeffional is slanged with the 
Psefaces to the former, with an Advertifement, with many 
additions occafioned by fome late publications, and an index. 

This work, we prefume, has now received its full and final 
augmentation and correction. Though fome have delaimed 
againft it as a book of pernicious tendency, and many have 
been unwilling to acknowledge its utility, yet we make ‘no 
doubt, but that in future times, ‘ the cordatior etas,’?’ when 
our pofterity fhall get the better of all undue prejudices in 
favour of ancient forms, when they fhall ufe their underftand- 
ings freely, and fee the vanity of their progenitors in precipi- 
tately contending for human fyftems, and imaginary points of 
orthodoxy, this author will be admired and efteemed as a 
true friend of religion and liberty, and a chief promoter of a 
more perfec reformation, than any that could poffibly take 
place, upon the firft emigration of our forefathers out of the 
darknefs of popery, ignorance, and fuperftition. 


26, Fifteen Letters concerning Confeffions of Faith, and Subfcriptions 
to Articles of Religion in Protefant Churches; occafoned by the Pe- 
rufal of the Confeffional. To which is added, a Poft{cript to the 
Author of an Anfwer to the faid Letters. 8vo. 15. White. ° 


The only part of this publication which appears to be neWs 
is a; oftfcript, confifling of fixteen pages, in anfwer to fome re- 
marks, which were made on thefe letters, in two ingenious 
pamphlets, entitled, The Scriptural Right of eftablifhing human 
Syftematical Confeffions of faith and doétrine confidered*, This 
writer charges his adverfary with ‘ comet the let- 
ters he would pull in pieces,’ with ‘ playing againft him the 
moft barefaced and unfair fophiftry,’ with ‘ notorious quibbles, 
proceeding either from ignorance of the queftion, or wilfully 
puzzling it,’ with * partial and unfair reprefentations of his 
fentiments and expreffions,’ with ‘ bold aflertions unfupported 
by proof, &c.” They who are defirous of knowing how thofe 
accufations are fupported, muft have recourfe to the pofticript 
in queftion; for a more particular account of fuch difputes 
would afford no entertainment to the generality of our 
readers. 








* See Vol. xxvi. p. 238. and Vol. xxvii. p. 207. 
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27. The Church of England vindicated from the rigid Notions of 
Calvinifm ; or, fome Obferwations on a Letier from the Author 
of Pietas Oxonienfis to the reverend Dr. Adams of Shrewf- 
bury. To which is added, a Letter to the rev. Mr. Romaine, 
in Anfwer to bis Letter to Dr. Adams. 8vo. 23s. White. 


This author, in his preliminary remarks, declares, that he 
is not attached to any feé or party, that he is a friend to free- 
dom of enquiry, a ftranger to the writer of Pietas Oxonientfis, 
and aétuated by no other motive befides a defire of feeking for 
Chriftian truth, and defending calumniated virtue. 

He reprimands his adverfary for having cruelly and unjuftly 
attacked the charaéter and reputation of the learned and wor- 
thy minifter of St. Chad’s ; and then proceeds to thew, that 
not only a latitude of interpreting the XXXIX. Articles was al- 
lowed from the beginning; but, moreover, that many of the 
moft pious and learned divines of the Englith church have al- 
ways fubfcribed them in a fenfe totally different from the rigid 
ideas of Calvin’s theology. In the courfe of thefe obfervations, 
he expofes fome of the moft obnoxious principles ‘of his op- 
ponent ; and at the conclufion, calls upon Mr. Romaine, to 
publifh the fermon which has occafioned. the whole -difpute, 
and let it fpeak for itfelf. This produétion is keen, fpirited, 
and ingenious. 


28. Odbferwations om the Hiftory of Jefus Chrift, ferving to illu/- 
trate the Propriety of bis Condu&, and the Beauty of bis Cha- 
rader, By David Hunter, D. D. Two Vols. 8x0. 6s. Dilly. 


The credibility of the hiftory of Jefus Chrift, fays this in- 
genious writer, is the foundation of all our enquiries on the 
fubjeé& of his religion. It has employed the pens of. many able 
writers both in ancient and modern times. By clearing away 
the rubbifh, and laying open the bafis of the ftru€ture they 
have done very important fervice, and fhewn that it is founded 
upon a rock. But to ftop here is not doing entire juftice to the 
fubje&. There are more elevated lights in which the religion 
of Chrift may be held out to the obfervation of the world. To 
fay that the ftru@ure is folid is not enough: viewed with at- 
tention it muft appear alfo to be beautifu] and fablime. There 
are beauties which remain ftill to be unfolded, and fublimities 
which have not yet been fufficiently admired. 

The work before us is calculated to exhibit in their moft 
ftriking lights the memorable events of our Saviour’s life. 
The attempt is conduéted on the fuppofition that the hiftory of 
the evangelifts is perfpicuous. For this reafon the meaning of 
the words, or of difficult pafflages is not properly made a fub- 
jea of enquiry, In cafes of competition that meaning is pres 
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ferred which is moft obvious, or rather which is fuggefted by 
the leading idea of the work, namely, the illuftration of thofe 
circumftances which adorn both the public and private’ fcenes 
of the life of Jefus. 


Though we do not imagine, that a learned reader will dif- - 


cover many remarks, in thefe two volumes, which are per- 
feétly new, yet we may venture to affirm, that he will read 
them with improvement and pleafure. The author has treated 
every fubje&t with fome degree of elegance, and has fhewn, at 
leaft, that Chriftianity is defenfible on the principles both of 
reafon and tafte. 


29. Scripture interpreted by Scripture: or, the Do&rine of the Tri~ 
nity deduced from the Old and New Tefaments, By Sir John 
Thorold, Bart, 8ve. 2s. Rivington, 


As this worthy baronet is pleafed to applaud the church of 
England for ‘ the pious care fhe hath taken to preferve the 
doctrine of the Trinity inviolate,’ he is likewife undoubtedly 
en‘itled to a compliment from the church, for the pious pains he 
has taken to fupport her caufe, and refute the antitrinitarians, 
in this orthodox performance. 

He begins with obferving, ‘ that the writings of Mofes open 
with the fundamental doétrine of a firft caufe, expreffed thus, 
In the Leginning, Exvouim, be created the beavens and the earth; 
¢hat this mode of fpeech (a noun plural joined to a verb fin- 
gular) is repeated above twenty times within a {mall compafs ; 
and that it appears to have been defigned to convey fome plain 
intimation of a plurality of SOMEWHATS, which, for want 
of a fitter word, are termed perfons, in the divine effence. 

This, we apprehend, is acknowledging, that we neither 
know the true nature, nor the true name of this diftin@ion. 
If fo, our author may reft fecurely, without fear of being 
baffled, for who can confute he knows not what? unlefs ic 
fhould be faid, that, if the words of Mofes really prove a plu- 
rality of jomewhats, there can be no reafon why the number 
of thefe fomewhats may not be extended to three hundred, or 
three thoufand, as well as thtee. 

Sir John produces a variety of other paffages from the Old 
and New Teftament, in favour of the Athanafian do@trine ; 
but we cannot fay, that many of them are more conclufive 
than the firft words in the book of Genefis. 

Another treatife of the fame fize was publifhed by the fame 
hand in 1766, entitled,- A View of Popery, or Obfervations on 
the Twelve Articles of the Council of Trent. 


30. Some 
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go. Some Confiderations on Original Sin, the Fall of Man, and the 
* Do&rine of a-Chrift. Particularly recommended to the Antine~ 

mians and Miétiodifis, By a Lover of Genuine Chriftianity. In 

a Letter to a Friend. Svo. 6d. F. Newbery. + 

This author has made fome rational obfervations on the ab- 
fardity of the common notion of original fin. . But in the latter 
part of his letter, when he fpeaks of Chrift, his conceptions feem 
to be crude and perplexed. Thus he fays, “by the term Cérift, 
I underftand the frf-dorn of all creation, the /ages, or word, or 
that univerfal faving principle of light, intelligence, and diving 
life, which God has implanted in the hearts of all mankind, to 
be their only /uficient teacher, leader, and inftru@or in the way 
of righteoufnefs.’ | 

From this paflage it is impoffible to form any rational or 
confiftent idea of Chrift, or know, whether the author looks 
upon him as a perfon, or only a metaphyfical principle. 


31. The Death of legal Hope, the Life of evangelical Obsdience, 
An Effay on Galatians I]. 19. Shewing, that while a Sinner 
. £3 alive tothe Law, as a Covenant, be cannot live to God ia 
the Performance of Duty: And, that the moral Law is immu~ 
table in its: Nature, and of perpetual Ufe, as the Rule of a Be 
liever’s Condu&. By Abraham Booth. 8we. 1s. 64. Dilly, 


From the title page the difcerning reader will very eafily 
perceive, what entertainment he will meet. with in the perufal 
of this eflay.. Thofe, however, who can relith. the’compofi- 
tions of Owen, Baxter, Manton, Erfkine, and other pious: 
guthors of that fort, may be inftructed .and pleafed, with the 
divinity of Mr. Abraham Booth. 


2. Critical Differtations on the New Teflament, in Defence of — 
Public Verfion, againft the Objections of modern Commentators, 
Sve. 1%. Davis. . 


Mr. Younge, the author of thefe Differtations, divides the 
critics on the Bible into three elaffes, the feétaries, theorifts, 
and ingenuous writers, or commentators who have no defign. 
of forcing fcripture to a particular purpofe. From the firft 
he fays, it is in vain to expe any thing but low fubterfuges, 
and a wréfting of common fenfe. With regard to the fecond, 
he thinks, it may be juftly affirmed, that many idJe and core 
rupt verfions are to be met with in the fcriptaral annotations 
of thofe who are prepoffefled by a favourite fyftem. In the 
number of thefe theoretical writers he reckoas the late bifhop 


of Clogher, bifhop Hare, and Dr. Burnet. The third clafs, © 
that is, the commentators, he tells us, are fometimes led aftray. ~ 


by a violent heat of criticifm, and frequently cenfure our pub- 
lic 
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lic tranflation of the Bible with much boldnefs and little at- 
tention. His defign therefore in this publication is to prove, 
¢ that their obje&tions are frivolous, and their new gloffes un- 
idiomatical and erroneous.’ 

Thefe two Differtations folely relate to thofe paflages, 
which are cenfured by the late bifhop of ew His lord. 
thip was of opinion, that ayaBev, Luke i. 3. thould be ren- 
dered from heaven, or from above, and confequently that St, 
Luke declares his gofpel to have been written by particular 
infpiration *. But Mr. Younge brings feveral arguments to 
fhew, that aywbey is juftly rendered from she wery jfirft. 

Dr. Clayton, in his Effay on Spirit, fuppofes, that angels 
were appointed viceroys of earthly kingdoms, and fell by 
neglecting their feveral adminiftrations. In favour of his 
theory, he produces, among other paflages, the fixth verfe of 
St. Jude, which he rendez, she angels which kept not their prin- 


cipalities with due care; but neglefted their proper provinces, be! 


[God] bath referved in everlafting chains under darhkufit. Mr, 
Younge combats the bifhop’s hypothefis, and his tranflation 
of this text in his fecond Differtation, and proves, as he appree 
hends, ‘ that Jude is unexceptionably tranflated, in our public 
verfion, and that his lordfhip’s new glofs is arude chaos of ab- 
furdities and contradictions.’ 

There is learning and ingenuity in this performance. 


33. The Proteftant Diffinter’s Anfwer to the reverend Dr. Priefts 
ley’s Free Addrefs, on the Subjet? of the Lords Supper. Upon 
Scriptural and Rational Principles. In a@ Series of Letters to the 
Author, With fome occafional Remarks on bis Letter to the Rev. 
Mr. Venn, and on Bp, Hoadly’s Plain Account. 8v0. 15. 64. 
Buckland. 

The author of this tra& fets out with an examination of 
the leading principle in Dr. Prieftley’s book, adopted from 
bifhop Hoadley, viz. that we are to form our notions of the 
Lord’s Supper by what the fcripture expre/y fays in immediate 
relation to the fubje&t. This rule, he thinks, is infufficient ; 
and he endeavours to confirm his opinion by obferving, that 
many circumftances relative to this inftitution are not expre/y 
determined, and that the cafe is the fame with refpedt to bap- 
tifm, the obfervation of the Sabbath, &c. 

As to the nature and defign of the Lord’s Supper, he ap- 
prehends, that it is, 1. not merely a memorial of Chriit in 
general, but a vifible reprefentation of his death, particularly 
as a facrifice for fin; and 2. that itis a fign and feal of the 
covenant of grace, This holy rite, he thinks, is not to be 
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eelebrated by all profeffing chriftianiry, who are free from 


"fcandalous vices, as Dr, Prieftley maintains, but only by true 


believers. This point he endeavours to prove from the na- 


‘ture of the ordinance, and from fcriptute, from the parable 


the wedding-garment, from thofe paflages which conde 

hypocritical profeffions of religion, and warrant the excom- 
munication of fome befides the fcandaloufly immoral, from 
what is faid by St. Paul of thofe who eat and drink unwor- 
thily, and of the neceffity of a previous felf-examination, Se. 
He pleads for the right of churches to admit or reje& mem- 
bers, and to judge of their qualifications, He points out the 
advantages which, he thinks, arife from celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper, viz. that it tends to confirm the chriftian’s faith, 
ftrengthens our obligation to a life of holinefs, excites ab- 
horrence of fin, promotes the chriftian’s comfort and peace of 
mind, is an eminent means of enjoying the prefence of God, 


. and'the Redeemer, &c. And laftly, he confiders the prepara- 


tions requifite to a proper attendance upon this facred ordi- 
nance. 

On thefe points the author, though in fome inftances he 
may appear to have built his notions upon puritanical princi- 
ples, has advanced many obfervations, which merit the conf- 
deration of Dr. Prieftley, or any one who would entertain a 
proper notion of this religious inftitution. 


94. The Pretences of Enthufiafts, as grounded in the Articles of 


the Church, confidered, aud confuted:—A Sermon preached before 
the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on Sunday, Auguft 
6, 1769. By William Hawkins, M. 4. 8vo, 64. Rivington. 


Mr. Hawkins takes for his text this paflage in Job xxxvi. 
26. Bebold God is great, and we know him not ; and having fhewn 
the incomprehenfible nature of the Supreme Being, he fays, 
‘ it is the higheft prefumption to attempt by /earching to find out 
God in this ttate of mortality ; ; to bring infinite to a finite teft ; 
to callin queftion certain difcoveries he had been pleafed to 
make of himfelf or his difpenfations, merely becaufe they lie 
above the level of our finite apprehenfion: and therefore our 
belief, our notions, and our fentiments concerning divine 
truths, ought to be regulated and circumfcribed by the letter, 
or the evident tenor of revelation.’ 

This may be very true ; but to whom is it applied? furely— 
not to thofe who embrace Chriftianity, and only differ from 
this orthodox divine, concerning fome points of theology. No 


| Chriftian pretends to call in queftion the difcoveries which 


God has been pleafed to make of himfelf and his difpenfa- 
tions, when he knows the fenfe of divine revelation. But the 
ar queftion 
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queftion is, What is the fenfe of feripture ? Every defender 
of Athanafianifm has no right to fay, that his judgment i$ 
the ftandard of truth, ar that his fentiments are regulated by 


the tenor of revelation, when’ perhaps he: is adopting the 
@proffett abfurdity. 


Our guthor fays, ‘ Faith cannot have a furer foundation. in 
human reafon, than in divine authority. As if human rea- 
fon and divine authority ought to be feparated! ‘Fhey who talk 
in this manner, or perfuade themfelves that we ought to cap- 


tivate our reafon' to the obedience of faith; can have no ob- — 


jections againft the doGrine of tranfubftantiation, which is 


» founded upon the literal interpretation of Scripture, and may 


be eafily digefted by fuppofing that:it is ¢ a myftery, refolva- 
ble into the acknowledged incomprehenfiblenefs of .the deep 
things of God.’ 


Behold God is great, and we know bim not, is & fufficient reply, 7 


as Mr. Hawkins affures. us, to any man who thall deny the 
exiftence of the three perfons in one divine nature, the i incar- 
nation of the fecond, &c,—The greateft bigot in ‘a popish 
country, when his moft- ridiculoys..and incredible tenets , are 
called in queftion, may make the fame reply. Mr. Hawkins 


is qualified to preach on the other fide .of the water, and we - 
bid him adieu. 


The facond Chapter of the Prophet Joel, wérfifed.- By'P. hs 


Student of Trinity College, Cambridge. 470, Gd. Beecrofts ‘ 
This piece is eafy and poetical, ‘though in fome parts it de 


viates from the fimple elegance and juft defcription of the ori- 

ginal. It gives us much more -pleafure to encourage laudable 

ftudies and modeft merit, than to epee rhaptody and, ar- 

rogance. ' 

36. An Effay on Laughter, wherein are difplayed, its natural and 
moral Caufes, with the Arts of exciting it. 1zmo. 25, Davies, 
This is a tranflation from, the ‘French, which,, in the origi- 


nal, may be ftiled a tolerable production, as the Author has not. 


unbappily hit off Des ‘Touches, Fontenelle, and Montefquieu’s 
manner, in a fuppofed converfation upon the . fubject 5 which, 


however tends to eftablith this maxim, that Je/f- love is the fource . 


of laugbter.—We cannot help diffenting from this pofition, for 


two reafons ; firft, becaufe the rifible'faculty. would be found- ce 
ed in a degree of. vanity, which, we hope, very gliftant from — 


common fenfe ; and, fecondly, becaufe the fuppofed author*, 
though as much addiéted to felf-love as any man breathing, 


has never teen able, either upon the ftage, oem apy vt bia. 


eee: to raife a mufcle in fupport of the bypothefis. , 
* This piece, though nat mentioned. as a tranflation in: the 
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